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A LIFE AT STAKE. 
By Lzon Lewis. 
————_—_————— 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Then thou shalt see him plunged, when least he fears, 

At once accounting for his deep arrears. Dryden. 

Wuute Ilde Dare pursued her fruitless errand to 
the Dare Arms her ardent young lover hastened 
homewards, his bosom filled with generous thoughts 
of self-sacrifice, and his heart fluctuating between 
hopes and fears. With some comprehension of the 
character of Therwell, he had determined to exa- 
mine his own pecuniary affairs, a duty heretofore 
avoided, and then hasten to Sir Allyn’s enemy with 
pees that would tempt him to relinquish the hand 
of Ide. 

“He shall have every penny I own,” he said to 
himself, “if he demands it as the price of Sir Allyn’s 
safety, but he shall not have Ide!” 

Then his thoughts widened into speculations re- 
garding the mysterious bond that united the baronet 
to his late father’s secretary. He could not believe 
Sir Allyn to have been guilty of deliberate wrong- 
doing, and began to pity him as a helpless victim 
in the crushing folds of amonster. Resolving to be- 
friend him with filial devotion, he crossed Eden 
Park, and came out upon a pleasant green lane 
serving as a by-way to Tressilian Hall. 

The hall was a large and handsome modern villa, 
after the Italian style, and belonged as has been said 
to one of the smaller estates of the young viscount. 
It hada home-like air wanting to his ancestral house. 
The estate was much smaller than that of Edencourt, 
and it lacked the large, handsome park, the orna- 
mental waters, and the broad fields that tended to 
make Sir Allyn’s place an Eden. It had, however, 
ample lawns and terraced gardens descending to the 
river’s bank, and afew meadows and pastures that 
made the estate look larger than it really was. 

The viscount emerged from the lane into one of 
the gardens, and continued his way to a side-porch, 
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[LORD TRESSILIAN’S DIFFICULTIES. ] 


at which he entered the dwelling. Passing through 
an airy corridor, and through the wide central hall, 
he went to the library, and closed the door behind 
him. 

This room was long and wide, with lofty walls 
lined with books, the monotony of which was re- 
lieved here and there by panelled portraits or 
crowning busts. The furniture had a rich but sombre 
look, and the carpet was of a dark sea-green hue 
that added to the gloomy effect of the apartment. 

Lord Tressilian’s first act was to throw open the 
windows and admit the fresh sunlight andgir. He 
then seated himself before a quaintly carved desk, un- 
locked it, and engaged in the examination of his late 
father’s papers. 

They were neatly packeted and labelled, just as 
the late lord Tressilian had placed them but a few 
weeks before, possibly with a presentiment that his 
son and heir would soon be called upon to examine 
them. The young viscount felt his new honours 
press heavily upon him as he regarded these evi- 
dences of his father’s thoughtful care, and, bowing 
his head, he indulged in his natural grief for the pa- 
rent so recently lost. But his sorrow was too deep 
to find expression in tears, and, with a heavy sigh, 
he aroused himself, and engaged resolutely in his 
self-imposed task. 

The various documents were untied and examined. 
Deeds and leases were glanced over. Receipts for 
money received from various sources, and of money 
paid, were looked at, and at last his lordship mur- 
mured : 

“Tam richer than I thought. I had expected to 
find some heavy debts, for only lately my father wrote 
to me saying that he had been extravagant and had 
lost money. He said too that he had invested largely 
in a Welsh mine which had filled with water, and 
that his loss would be heavy. Ah, here are the cer- 
tificates of his shares!” 

He read them attentively, and his brow clouded as 
he saw that the late viscount’s losses must have been 
indeed heavy. He knew that those losses left him 
so much less to offer Therwell, and he put them 
away, after glancing at their sum total. Continuing 
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his investigations, he examined all the documents 
to be found, and finally came to the conclusion that 
his handsome income would not be seriously impaired 
by his father’s misfortunes. 

“T will see Therwell at once,” he exclaimed, when 
his search was concluded. “I will settle the matter 
with him before I sleep.” 

He was about to close his desk, and put this resolve 
into execution, when there came a knock at the door, 
and his land-steward entered the room, bearing a 
small packet in his hand. 

“ Good-morning, Ressly,” said Lord Tressilian, 
bowing. “I have been looking over my father’s 
papers. What have you there ?” 

“ A letter, my lord ; it came during your absence 
this morning,” answered Ressly, advancing. “It 
bears the seal of his late lordship’s lawyer, Mr. 
Jasper; so I made bold to bring it myself to your 
lordship, seeing that I may be able to explain any- 
thing that you do not understand !” 

The viscount took the packet, motioning the 
steward to aseat. Breaking the seal, Lord Tressilian 
drew from the thick envelope a package of papors 
which presented a formidable appearance, with their 
rows of figures neatly footed up in columns. 

The land-steward watched him in silence, and 
with an anxious look on his honest face. Evidently 
he understood the nature of the contents of those 
papers, and dreaded the effect upon his young 
master. He had been the confidential adviser of the 
late viscount, and had been perfectly well acquainted 
with his pecuniary affairs. Once or twice since the 
present lord’s return from the Continent he had en- 
deavoured to enlighten him upon the subject of his 
income, but the viscount had not been in a mood to 
discuss his affairs, and he had been obliged to wait 
until the present moment. 

“ Well, Ressly,” said his young master, impatiently, 
after a minute’s survey of the papers, “I can make 
nothing out of all this, except that my father was in 
the habit of borrowing money from his lawyer. “ Ah, 
what is this?” he added, as a letter dropped from 
the midst of the papers. ; 
Picking it up, he read it through, with contracted 
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brows. It was from the money-lender, announcing, 
in lawyer-like phrase, that he had been of conside- 
rable use to the late Lord Tressilian, but that their 
friendly relations had been cut short by his lord- 
ship’s untimely death; and he added that he should 
feel obliged to the present lord if he would close the 
account. With a declaration that he should be happy 
to honour the young viscount’s paper at any time, 
he concluded with a host of congratulations and 
sycophantie expressions, which Lord Tressilian did 
not stop to read. 
“What does 
tossing the lett 


all this mean, Ressly?” he asked, 
r upon his desk. 

“It means, my lord,” responded the bailiff, “that 
your late father lost more money than his income 
would warrant, and that he borrowed of Jacob Jasper 
to meet the claims upon him. If he had lived he would 
have paid off every penny without impoverishing 
your lordship. A year or two of close economy 
would have put all to rights, and he never meant that 
this burden should fall upon you, my lord.” 

“I believe it,” said Lord Tressilian, endeayguring to 
conceal his bitter disappointment. “So ZL must be 
poor for a year or two, Ressly? I need money now. 
{have pressing need of it. I suppose T gan borrow 
it of Jasper ?” 

the bailiff uttered some energgti¢ protystations 
against such a step, begging his Ommg master as 
he valued his future not to have r@eousseé to a mency- 
lender. 

The viscount heard him in silence without com- 
prehending, and then olosed his degk, ht up his 
hat, and hurried from the room ani ae. 

He had experienced a painfg intment, 
and his mood had become 3g reckless. 
He wandered down by the riven ‘thinking of 
lide, and his present powerlessness to assist ber, 
when he conceived the determination to see Ther- 
well at once apq@ decide his fate. He get out imme- 
diately, with reid steps, for Edencourt. 
As he quitted' the park and e ip the terpage 
towards the mansion he beheld the Object of his 
visit riding swiftly up the avenug. He hastened to 
intercept him before he could enter the dwelling, 
and came up to him just after Therwell had dis- 
mounted, ayd was about to ascend the steps. 

Therwell greeted him politely, and with q cold 
smile. Lord Tressilian returned the salutation by 
. haughty bow, and requested a few minutes’ con- 
versation. 

_ “With pleasure,” said Therwell. “Shall we go 
in?” 

“No; I will see you here,” angwered the vis- 
count, his face glowing with conflicting emotions. 
“Let me come tothe point at once, Mr. Therwell. 
You are the enemy of Sir Allyn Dare, and have his 
reputation in your power.” 

“More than that,” said Therwell—* his life is in 
my hands.” 

“ His life?” 

“Yes,” responded Therwell, carelessly, yet with 
a look that gave force to his words. “But what has 
this to do with your wish to see me?” 

“Everything,” declared Lord Tressilian, impe- 
tuously. “Sir Allyn Dare has promised you his 
daughter in marriage. She does not love you, and 
shudders at the thought of becoming your wife.” 

“T know all that,” interposed Therwell, blandly. 

“You know it, and you would force her to the 
altar?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Lord Tressilian was tempted to strike his enemy 
—for such he considered the enemy of Iide—to the 
ground, but he checked the impulse, reflecting that 
violencé would only injure the cause he wished to 
serve. Therwell seemed to read his thoughts; his 
duil eyes glowed, and his lips assumed a tantalizing 
smile. Assuming a calmness he did not:feel, the 
viscount said: 

“ You demand the hand of Miss Dare as the price 
of your silence? You cannot love her, and she will 
always detest you. Isuppose your object in bring- 
ing about this marriage is to become master of Eden- 
court. Sir Allyn will relinquish al) his wealth to 
you if you will free his daughter, and I will give you 
all 1 own.” 

“Don Quixote!” said Therwell, looking at the 
young nobleman as if he were a natural curiosity. 
“‘ Who empowered you to speak about this affair? 
Deo you love Miss Dare yourself ?” 

“ That is a subject not to be discussed between us,” 
replied Lord Tressilian, haughtily. “I have offered 
you everything I can offer, and the reflection that 
you are impoverishing Sir Allyn and me will doubt- 
Jess be as pleasant to you as this unsuitable mar- 
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fot quite,” said Therwell, tapping his boot with 
his riding-whip, and speaking as coolly as if the 
matter under discussion was exceedingly trivial. “J 
have ts cy to Miss Dare, and am resclved 
take her my wife. She has » haughty spirit, and 
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it would be delightful to me to break it and make 
her meek and gentle as a wife should be.” 

Tressilian’s face flushed with indignation. He 
clenched his hands involuntarily, and with an effort 
repressed the tide of angry words that arose to his 
lips. 

“Ts this your final decision ?” he asked. 

“Itis. And if you willaccept my advice you 
will conquer your love for a girl who will soon be 
another man’s wife.” 

“Never, if I live!” declared Tressilian, with 
flashing eyes. “Itis war between us—war to the 
knife! We will see which will conquer—love or 
hate!” 

He turned on his heel, while Therwell laughed 
and ascended the steps. All the spirit of his na- 
ture was aroused in Lord Tressilian at that moment. 
He walked as though he were treading down all ob- 
stacles, and his face shone with the fire of indomi- 
table resolution. Embarrassed as he was in his pe- 
cuniary effairs, worsted as he seemed to be in this 
struggle for Iide, he felt 2 conviction that he should 
triumph, that Ilde would yet be his, and that Ther- 
well would be overwhelmed with ruin. 

In this mood he wandered again into Eden Park 
andencountered near the lake Ilde Dare on her re- 
turn from her self-imposed mission. There was a 


somewhat lengthened interview between them, 
We will not dwell upon, since it consisted pri 
in lovers’ vows and a discussion of their mut 


fairs. But when they separated both were hope- 
nl and determined, and Lord Tressilian, towho 
Ilde had partially confided the mystery of 
father’s life, had vowed fo lend every energy to the 
task of freeing Sir Allyn’s deighter from the §ate- 
ful coils tightening around her. 


CHAPTER XE. 
Like a thing of the desert, alone in its 
I make a small home seem an empire to Me; 
Like a bird in the forest, whose world is ifg nest, 
My home is my all, and the centre of rest, 


In the midst of 2 fair and lovely scene, em- 
bowered in green and blossoming trees, ne 1 the 
small estate of Monrepos. It consisted a few 
verdant pastures where cattle and sheep browsed 
lazily, a few fertile meadows that looked like 
emerald gems jp their settings of ¢ trimmed 


hedges, and a gail grove, too small te serve as a 


retreat for anything of the apimal Chaat except a | Wa 
host of merry birds who seemed to consider it their 


especial home, and who played hide and seek with 
the sunbeams, making the air vocal with. melody. 
The dwelling commanded a view of the Thames, and 
was nestled almost upon the river’s bank and was sur- 
rounded with a host of protecting trees that almost 
concealed it from mere casual observation. 

As may be guessed, the house was. not a stately 
mansion and did not boast of majestic proportions. 
It was indeed simply a ecottage.ornée, but.of ex- 
quisite beauty, and draped in @ profusion of those 
clinging vines so often found in the descriptions 
of poets and so seldom discovered elsewhere. 
There was a long veranda, with straight, slender 
columns wreathed with vines in their first flush of 
spring foliage; there was a delicately latticed pro- 
jecting window that seemed brought from Persia, 
and needed only an Oriental face at its panes to 
complete the illusion; there, were graceful balconies 
in profusion, slender, spire-like chimneys in clusters 
surmounting the roof, and various other evidences 
of a refined and elegant taste. The grounds were 
in keeping with the dwelling. In front was a well- 
kept lawn, at one side a pleagaunce; filled with a 
wilderness of rose-bushes, now in early lgaf, among 
which wandered intricate paths, all leading ton sum- 
mer-house in the centre; at the other side was a 
prettily laid ont flower garden, and in the rear wera 
kitchen gardens, sereened from view from the house 
by flowering orchards, whose branches seemed en- 
veloped in hazy clouds of white and pink, 

The place had been well named _Moprepos,. ‘The 
heart must. have been heavy indeed that would not 
have grown lighter amid, these peaceful... sanny 
scenes. It had been the fayeurite home of the 
late Admiral Wilmer. The house had been de- 
signed by his young wife and built during his ab- 
sehce at sea. It was here his child had been born, 
and here that, after his retirement from. his pro- 
fession, he had, delighied to, sail up and down the 
river and imagine himself upon the sea he had loved 
so dearly. It was here thatthe happiest days of Adah 
Wilmer had been passed, and to this spot her heart 
turned instinctively in the first moment of) ber free- 
dom. 

It was early evening, and the house was all 
ablaze with lights. The front door stood invitingly 
open, revealing the long wide hall, with its niches 
lilled with gleaming sculptured figures, its flaming 
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changelier lighting the mogt distant corners, th, 
cool Mosaic floor with its int#icate pattern, tho walls 
ornamented with rich, soft frescoes, the work of 4 
skilful hand, and the wide marble staircase windine 
gracefully upwards until lost to view. : 

Servants were grouped about in the hall, with 
eager faces and busy: tongues, discussing the ney, 
that had been brought by some of the town servant: 
under charge of Mrs. Dilks, of their young aie. 
tress’s perfect health and intended return to joy 
childhood’s home. The news had _ been recviyeg 
with loud rejoicings by the few superannuated re. 
tainers who had been for years in charge of 
place, and, under the town housekeeper’s directions, 
the house had been made to assume a festal air jy 
honour of the home-coming. Mrs. Dilks herself, 
important and pompous, in a rustling black-silk 
gown, assumed command of the group, and consti- 
tuted herself mistress of the ceremonies. 

The drawing-room door stood partly ajar, enone) 
to admit a peep into its charming interior. Tho 
glittering candclabra presented a blazing show of 
tall wax candles, whose light gleamed through 
the pendant cut-glass lustres and fell in 2 shower of 
prismatic hues upon the silver-inlaid Indian table be- 
neath. The carpet looked like afresh bed of woodland 
moss, sprinkled with exquisite flowers, linked to- 
gether with strange arabesques. Tho furniture 
was luxurious—soft couches, yielding arm-chairs, 
cosy ottomans, and fauteuils, that might have 

p-holows,” the whole reflected in 

man from floor to ceiling. 
ained by the liberal dis- 
gwers, Whose fragrance 
ely omprured vases of 

eaped high with vivid 
t ches trailed over 

a ve e Egyptian origin 
odoroys flowers; and two 
j @n either side of tho 
)sparkled cheerfully in 

Spicy sweetness that min- 

0 Owers and gave an invigo- 
ume to the air that might otherwise havo 

with fragrance. 

e drawing-room, and seen through tho 

was tho luxurious dining- 

te and the sparkle of 

ip-light and fire-light, 

agen, t us completing the charm of the scene. 

rtment had been under the charge of 

he oma butler, who had followed the do- 

mngstics, with the mgpe valuable plate in his keeping, 

who nay joined his ALC a in the corridor, 

and assumed 2 commanding air, befitting one who 

felt himself in a measure the guardian and protector 
of his young mistress. 

The servants were in the midst of eager gossip- 
ing, which-even Watkina’s presence failed to check, 
relative tothe mysterious marriage of the late ad- 
miral’s daughter, and the singular conduct of the 
uncle, when the rumbling-of wheels up the carriage- 
drive was heard. Voices qvere instantly hushed, 
and.stillneas reigned, while every face turned to- 
wards. the door, 

The ex-steward, as became his confidential posi- 
tion in ,the hpusehold, advaneed to the veranda, 
followed by the housekeeper, and welcomed his 
young mistress with a joyful fervency that warmed 
her heart. She paused’a moment to speak to him, 
then entered the hall, attended: by her maid, and 
looking so like a queen, in the ‘hour, of her 
triumph, that au involaniary cheer, of admiration 
greeted her- 

She acknowledged the compliment by a bow and 
smile; her eyes sparkled and her cheek flushed 
with sudden pleasure. She had expected to cometo 
a quiet home and to, he received quietly, and this 
enthusiastic reception at, enge surprised and touched 
her. She gave her hand to the housekeeper, utter- 
ing a few words of praise that greatly endeared her 
to. the worthy; woman’s heart; she spoke gently to 
each of, the, servants, and addressed by name each of 
the retainara who had been left in charge of the 
place sirice the death of her late father. Her, gentle- 
ness and graciousness deepen «; their admiration 
into respectiul devotion, and, ,when she, turned and 
entered the drawing-room with a stately step, every 
eye followed her affectionately, and every voice 
again lent itself to swell a rousing cheer. 

“Well, 1 am at bome again, Nelly,’ said the 
young bride, advancing to the centre of the drawing- 
room, and lopkiag around her with moistened eyus- 
“This is the house where I was born, and where | 
hope to spend the remainder of my life. This place 
has few assdciations connected with Mr, Wilmvr, 
and I believe I can forget the past here, and lcad 4 
useful, happy existence.” : 

“ You speak like an old lady, miss,” said the pr- 
vileged Nelly, wiih » sigh, “and not like a beautiful 
young bride of one-aad-pyenty,” 
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“Hush, Nelly. I do not like to think of my mar- 
riage,” and a burning blush suffused the lady’s 
cheeks. “Here I may forget by what sacrifice of 
maidenly delicacy I secured my freedom. You 
must be careful never to mention my husband’s 
name. 

“J will remember, my lady,” promised the! maid, 
in a tone of disappointment, she having been deeply 
impressed with the appearance of Sir Hugh Cheliis, 
and having been engaged in creating pleasant day- 
dreams in which the young couple would learn to 
love each other, and their marriage thus become a 
union hallowed by tenderness and ‘mutual respect. 
“ But what will people say when they hear that you 
are married, and yet are obliged to cail you Miss 
Wilmer? The neighbours may even say that you 
are not married at all——” 

“The neighbours 2?” 

“Yes, my lady. The Dares, of Edencourt, near 
the river; Lord Tressilian of the Hall, and others. 
Sir Allyn Dare may even forbid his daughter to call. 
‘These proud county families do not like family 
mysteries.” 

“They can stay away,” said Lady Chellis, a look 
of pain passing over her proud face. ‘“ We will not 
discuss the subject, Nelly. I have retained Mon- 
repos by a fearful sacrifice, andI am willing to lead 
a hermit’s existence here, if necessary. I will not 
deny that the friendship of Miss Dare would be 
very pleasant to me, but if I cannot have it I 
shall not mourn. I will confess that I do not expect 
attentions from my neighbours, and that I am quite 
content.” 

She endeavoured to speak lightly, but there was 
an undercurrent of pain in her tones that touched her 
faithful attendant to the heart. But, affecting not 
to notice it, she came forward, relieved her young 
mistress of her bonnet and shawl, and wheeled 
nearer for her ladyship’s use an arm-chair. 

The cloud upon Adah’s brow was but transitory. 
The proud, calm look returned to her half-haughty 
face, the smile came back to her red lips, and the 
consciousness of rectitude gave a repose to her 
manner. Instead of seating herself and giving way 
to despondency, she summoned the housekeeper, and 
went with her over the dwelling. Every room was 
well lighted, and the fair young proprietress went 
in and out of the handsome chambers, indulging in 
reminiscences of the far-away happy past, and 
planning a quiet, well-ordered future. Her own 
suite of rooms was discovered to be the finest in the 
house, and a throng of tender recollections pressed 
the heart of the maiden-bride as she entered them 
and requested to be left alone. 

They had been fitted up for her use by her parents 
shortly before the death of her mother. The portrait 
of the bluff old admiral hung beside the picture of 
his fair and. gentle wife, and the eyes of both 
seemed to rest upon their daughter in yearning 
love, Adah knelt before the portraits with bowed 
head and folded hands, murmuring a wild, incohe- 
rent prayer, with sobs and tears. She felt her deso- 
lation at that moment as she had never done before, 
and her soul sent up a wild cry for comfort. The 
prayer was answered. A strange, swect calmfell 
upon her perturbed spirit, and it seemed to her that 
angel presences were about her, and that her 
parents were whispering words of love and soothing 
in her eara. 

This conviction was strengthened when she arose 
from her knees and looked around;her. The delicate 
frescoes on the walls had been done under the super- 
intendence of her father; the paintings on the walls 


had been brought from Italy by him for her ; the tiny, |; 


statuettes that. abounded had been chosen by him; 
while the dainty furniture of rose-colour and white 
had been selected by her mother. There were all 
the appliances of luxury, besides hosts of curiosities 
and trinkets, each having some association with those 
loved ones-whose darling she had been. What won- 
der, then, that she cherished a sweet faith in guar- 
dian angels and ministering spirits, and believed 
that her guardian angels were those who had begun 
their tender ministrations in this life, and: the evi- 
dences of whose love were now around her ? 

With asweet and holy peace brooding at her heart, 
she went through the three or four rooms of the 
suite, finding everything as she had left it when 
taken away from Monrepos by her uncle after the 
death of her father. Gentle hands had kept every- 
thing bright and fresh, and it seemed to her that her 
imprisonment and sorrows were but idle phantasms 
now happily dispelled. 

There was a happy light in her eyes when she 
returned to the drawing-room, and.a smile on her 
lips that puzzled Nelly, who wondered that her 
young mistress did not repine at her compelled iso- 
Jation. In. pleasant abstraction, the young bride 
seated herseli at the piano, and evoked a few sweet, 
murmuring sounds, full of harmony with the joyful 
pulsations of her heart. She lingered at her music 


until Watkins came to announce supper, and then 
she arose and went into the dining-room, at the end 
of the drawing-room. Her cheerfulness had been 
infectious, for Nelly followed her with a pleased 
and contented face. 

The repast was worthy the admiration of an epi- 
cure, and Lady Chellis complimented her delighted 
purveyor by bringing to it a better appetite than she 
had before displayed. Nelly, who was more of a com- 
panion than maid, was invited to share the meal, 
that it might seem less lonely to her mistress. In 
quiet enjoyment of a scene that appealed to the 
bride’s esthetic tastes, an hour passed quickly, and 
Lady Chellis then went into the drawing-room, and 
soon after retired to her own rooms for the night. 

As she took possession of the chamber she had 
occupied in the life-time of her parents she felt a 
thrill of exultation im the reflection that she had 
saved this cherished spot from the grasp of her 
scheming relative, and that she was not only its 
rightful mistress, but the arbitress of her own destinies. 
This happy consciousness did not desert her in her 
sleep, and when she awoke at a late hour in the 
morning her heart was full of strange buoyancy and 
joyousness. 

She attired herself becomingly, assisted by Nelly,. 
and then descended to breakfast. The repast con- 
cluded, she summoned the ex-steward and the house- 
keeper toa brief consultation, and, her domestic affairs 
established on a sound basis, she. soon after set out 
to walk over the estate, and to indulge in’remi- 
nisecenees of her childhood. Nelly attended her, as 
usual, but delicately maintained silence except when 
addressed. 

The gardens were explored, the two gardeners con- 
sulted with regard to a few immaterial changes in their 
arrangements, and Lady Chellis then directed her steps 
to the green fields where the spring daisies studded 
the ground. With something of childish delight she 
plucked a handful of the flowers, exulting in her free- 
dom, in the bright sunshine, the soft breeze, and the 
tranquil beauty of the scene. After her long im- 
prisonment she saw beauty in everything—in the 
young lambs, the upspringing grass, the hedges in 
early leaf, and in the gay, wild birds that sang in 
sympathetic exultation. 

She lingered long in the sunny open fields and 
meadows, but turned her steps at last, when the sun 
grew fiercer in his regards, to the cool and pleasant 
grove. Here the shadows lay thickly, but the ven- 
turesome sunlight strayed in and settled in tiny pools 
upon the narrow, well-worn foot-paths, giving the 
place the aspect of a fairy dell. Violets, fragrant 
wood-violets of deepest blue, opened their eyes 
meekly here and dispensed their sweet odours 
lavishly. Adah gathered them, and twined them in 
bunches with her daisies, and listened to the birds, 
who fluttered in and out of the shade, with a de- 
licious sense of enjoyment she had never before 
known. 

Inthe shade of a giant oak, near a small brook 

that intersected the grove and ran through the fields, 
was a wooden bench, and the young bride took pos- 
session of it, her maid choosing to wander about in 
search of other flowers. The cool shade, the fragrance 
of her wild blossoms, the filtering sunlight, the mur- 
muring of the brook, the songs of the birds, and the 
happy beatings of her own heart, all conspired to lull 
the maiden into a dreamy mood, as delightful as it 
was unusual. Perhaps.she thought of Sir Hugh, for 
a soft.colour mantled in her cheeks, her eyes shone 
with a sweet, tender light, and she forgot to mark 
ithe flight of time. 
At last she aroused herself with a heavy sigh, and 
‘looked around her. Nelly was sitting upon a stone 
at the foot of a tree at a little distance, her cyes 
closed drowsily, and her lap filled with flowers. Lady 
‘Chellis looked at her watch, and started on diseover- 
ing, that the afternoon had well deepened, and that 
ithe Juneheon-hour had passed unnoticed. 

“ Why, where has the time gone ?” she exclaimed, 
arising. “Come, Nelly, come at once!” 

The maid aroused herself and joined her mistress, 
and they returned to the dwelling together. After 
a hasty rearrangement of her toilet Lady Chellis ate 
her luncheon, and then ascended to her reoms to dress 
‘for dinner. Even during her enforced seclusion she 
|had never omitted to make an elaborate daily toilet, 
{but upon this occasion, as if to celebrate her restora- 
ition to freedom, her attire was unusually becoming. 
| She returned to the drawing-room, dressed in a 
lrobe of mauve moiré which trailed after her in a long, 
flowing train, Her snowy shoulders were covered 
‘only. by a bertha of filmy white lace which set off 
their beauty instead of concealing it, and her rounded 
white arms were bare and gleamed like delicately 
chiselled marble. Her dusky hair was caught up 
low at the back of her head in a classic knot, and 
confined there by a feathery spray of diamonds. She 
wore a necklace and bracelets—the identical gems 
that had been pledged jo Sir Hugh as a guarantee 





for the payment of the promised sum. Beautiful as 
a Greck statue in the contour of her features, but 
gifted with a bloom and radiance that statue and 
painting can never atiain, sparkling with a multitud 
of gems that flashed in the light of the myriad 
candles, she looked more than ever like a young 
queen—-and no longer jike a queen uncrowned. 

The projecting window was filled with flowers, and 
the evening breeze swept over them, rifling them of 
their fragrance, and then wantonly flinging it upon 
the air. ‘The lace curtains fluttered gently, but the 
lights in the candelabra burned steadily. Dismissing 
her maid, Lady Chellis took her seat at the piano, and 
accompanied her thoughts with a strange, liquid 
melody, now soft and sweet, now sad, then again wild 
and full of anguish. So absorbed was she that she 
failed to hear the sound of an arrival, and was cor 
quently startled beyond expression when the draw- 
ing-room door opened, and Baker, the footman, an- 
nounced ; 

“ Miss Chellis!” 

At the sound of that name Adah sprang up like: 2 
frightened fawn ;gher first thought was of retreat. Bu 
retreat was impossible, 2nd she stood like a statu 
under the chandelier, the colour fluttering in and 
out of her cheeks, and tho light waxing and waning 
in her glorious eyes. 

Miss Chellis entered almost before her namo had 
been fully enunciated, and found her stending thus. 
The little old lady, in her antiquated costume, 
paused, and regarded the maiden with surprise and 
admiration. 

“T have the pleasure of mecting Miss Wilmer— 
Adah Wilmer, have I not?” questioned Sir Hugh’s 
aunt, her keen black eyes scrutinizing the young 
bride’s lovely face. 

Adah strove to recover her self-possession, but her 
embarrassment was too painful to be readily over- 
come. Her mind was confused, and but one thou lit 
developed itself from the chaos, that thought was 
that she had carefully preserved her identity from 
Sir Hugh, and consequently Miss Chellis could not 
be aware of her singular marriage. 

“Tam Adah Wilmer,” she said, with an effort to 
speak calmly, and stepping towards her guest. “ And 
you,” she added, scarcely knowing what she said, 
yet conscious that she ought to say something—* you 
are Miss Chellis, my father’s old friend, and almost 
my relative !” 

“Am I not quite ?” inquired Miss Chellis, kindly. 
“ Are you not Lady Chellis—Sir Hugh’s bride ?” 

Adah looked up with a wild and startled gaze. 
Then soft blushes gave way to a scarlet tid 
that surged in and out of her cheeks; she drooped 
her gaze, and stood a perfect picture of maidenly 
shame and confusion, not daring to look up, and not 
having strength to move. 

The little old spinster was moved by her confu- 
sion.’ She hobbled forward with her cane, her boot- 
heels clicking faintiy as they sank into the carpet 
and her elfish face full of sympathy. She took the 
cold, unresisting hand of her grand-nephew’s bride, 
and led her to a couch, saying, in her peremptory 
tones: 

“ This won't do at all, my dear. Wecan’t havo 
this, you know. You have nothing to be ashamed 
of—nothing at all. You are a girl of spirit, after my 
own heart. Come, look up and kiss your great-aunt 
though I know I don’t deserve if after leaving you 
to the mercy of that wretch of an uncle of yours all 
these years.” 

This style of address had the effect. Adah strug- 
gled for composure, and ventured to liff her gaze, 
but Miss Chellis was not content until the maiden’s 
lips had caressed her withered cheeks, and urftil sh 
had kissed her in return. 

“Phere now,” she said, in tones of satisfaction. 
“we have placed ourselves upon the proper footin: 
immediately. Dear me, how could that scheming 
fellow have ever pretended you were insane? You 
are not insane, areyou, my dear? But it will be 
as well if I settle the point for myself. I’m as 
good a mad-doctor, I fancy, as the one |Mr. Wilmer 
employed,” she added, dryly. iv 

She looked keenly into the troubled face besido 
her, putting her hand under Adah’s chin, that she 
might contemplate her countenance more at her 
ease. Her bright black eyesseemed to penctrate the 
maiden’s very soul. She studied the lovely, quiver- 
ing mouth, the fair, smooth brow, but more than ail 
the bashful eyes that at first hesitated to meet 
her gaze and then lifted themselves resolutely and 
sorrowfully. 

“About as insane as I am,” was Miss Chellis’s 
comment, when she had concluded her investigation. 
“T should never have got over it, Adah Wilmer, that 
is, Chellis, if that wretch had kept you shut up until 
he had secured your property. What a wild sort of 
will that was of your father’s, to be sure. I never 
heard of anything more crack-brained in my life. 
Thank Providence that you ontwitted your guardian 
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last. I should have liked to have seen him when 
2 announced your marriage.” 
ride drooped her head in con- 


ie little lady, decidedly, “ it 
as ed of what you have done. In 

’ to keep your father’s property you have 

ted like a noble, spirited girl. Anybody with the 
brains of a mouse would say the same. If my hearty 
approval will do you any good, youhaveit. I 
understand all about the trial to your delicacy, and 
all that, but I must say that | respect you a great 
deal more than if you had folded your hands and 
let that old sinner take your fortune.” 

“ How did you find me out?” faltered the bride, 
her voice tremulous and her manner downcast. 

“ By the merest accident in the world,” responded 
the old lady, taking Adah’s hand in her own. 
“That seapegrace, Hugh, never told me a word, 

nd would not have done so but for Mr. James 

“Mr. Wilmer?” 

“Yes. Let me tell you howgt all occurred. 
I was sitting peacefully in the drawing-room at 
Hawk’s Nest this morning, thinking ‘to myself 
whether I'd better leave my money to found an 
African mission or leave it to Hugh, when who 
should come in but Mr. James Wilmer. He wanted 
to see my grand-nephew. While he waited I en- 
tered into conversatior with him and he told me you 
were insane. 1 doubted him, for he acted and 
looked like a villain—didn’t meet my eyes once. I 
told him what I thought of him, and then Hugh 
summoned him to the library. 1 followed, thinking 
to expose his real character to my nephew. I got 
there in time to hear a ve ry pretty conversation, not 
meant for my ears.” 

She paused, and laughed softly to herself, thump- 
ng her staff into the carpet, and resumed : 

“It seems that Mr. James Wilmer had the idea 

Hugh was married to his niece, and Hugh 

sed Mr. Wilmer had come to visitme. They 

d at cross-purposes a while, and then it came 
that that stupid nephew of mine had married a 

amed Adah Holte, wit nce suspecting her 
be Adah Holte Wilmer. n, my dear, are fear- 

stupid cri I s) have suspected the 
h in a minut . So I stepped 
and confronted two, and told Hugh who his 
was, and Mr. Jar ner left Hawk's Nest 
hurry, and Hugh et out at once to offer 
our protection. 


} 
f 


i n 
ta 


-hadI been Hugh. 


Adah's fa was 

“My dear Miss — 

“Aunt Dorothy!” rrupted the little lady, 
peremptorily. “Iam not going to be cheated out of 
my rights, Adah. I am your great-aunt, my dear.” 

“Aunt Dorothy,” replied Adah, “what does Sir 
Hugh think of me? 

“ Think of you ?—whzy, just what he should think ! 
On the way here he told me how the marriage had 
been brought about: And he did say he was about 
starting in search of you when thatviper came tous. 
He had a clue, bee your tickets were to West 
Hoxton. You are not quite sharp enough, my dear, 
to outwit those who love you, even if you outwit 
your enemies. Hugh is a romantic young fellow, 
though strangely enough he never cared for women. 
He admires spirit too, and he hasn’t been able to 
think of anyone but you since his first meeting with 
you. He said to-day that he thought more highly 
~ himself now, he had been of assist- 
ance to you. He is as chivalrous, my dear, as any 
knight of olden time; and his only grief is that he 
uccepted any money from you. And that reminds 
me, Adah, that if either has cause to be ashamed 
itis he, not you. He feels it so, and says if he had 
not taken the money in the manner he did he should 
not be ashamed to meet you !” 

rhis view of the case encouraged the young bride. 
A faint smile flickered about her mouth, and a more 
hopeful expression took possession of her face. 

* Where is he?” she asked. 

“At the village inn. He wanted to come with 
me, but was not certain of his reception. I promised 
to do what Il could for him. He is a young scape- 
grace, Adah, and not worthy of you by any means, 
but he is your husband and you ought to live toge- 
ther!” 

“Never!” exclaimed the bride, energetically. 
“You cannot think so, Miss Chellis. Did your nephew 
not tell you of our compact never to see each other 
again ?” 

“Certainly, and that compact was well enough 
then. I intend to stay here until you do receive Hugh, 
for you have need of protection from that relative of 
yours. 

With these words, Miss 


ioned bout 


very as she said: 
Cheitis-—~" 


lnte 


ause 


since 


Chellis quietly untied her 

and threw aside her pe- 
lisse, revealing her quaint brocade, with its deco- 
rating ruffs. 


great, old-fa 





“T shall be glad for you to stay, Aunt Dorothy,” 
said Lady Chellis—* but not Sir Hugh!” 

“Humph! You'll see him, of course, when he calls 
in the morning ?” 

Adah responded in the negative. 

“But what will your servants and neighbours 
think, if you refuse to see your husband ?” 

“My servants know that I am married, but they 
do not know to whom. They call me Miss Wilmer. 
As to the neighbours, I shall see none of them!” 

“Dear, deary me!” exclaimed Miss Chellis. “ Going 
to turn hermit at your age, eh? It can’t be done, 
Adah,” she added, firmly. ‘Not a bit of it. To act 
as you desire will be to ruin your name—the name 
your father covered with honour. You must come 
out boldly. Tell your servants and everybody 
that you are Lady Chellis. If you don’t you 
may be sure that you'll be set down as a lunatic, 
and Mr. James Wilmer will have control of you 
again.” 

“ Would Sir Hugh be willing for me to bear his 
name ?” 

“Of course. He would feelhonoured. You must 
be recognized as Lady Chellis at once, and I shall 
remain with you until you receive Hugh as your hus- 
band.” ; 

“Then you will always remain, Aunt Dorothy !” 

“What headstrong things young people are!” 
ejaculated Miss Dorothy; adding, curtly, “No, I 
shan’t remain always, Adah Chellis. You will have 
pity upon that poor, anxious boy, who has fallen in 
love with your pretty face. You can’t have the 
heart to turn him off like a servant of whom you are 
tired ——” 

“But you, who know him so well, Aunt Dorothy,” 
said Adah, rather archly, “are in doubt whether to 
leave your fortune to him or to the heathen. I am 
a perfect stranger to him, and if you consider 
him e 

“Nonsense!” interrupted 
cheeks reddening deeply. “I was only trying 
the lad. I didp’t really intend to cut off the 
only relative I had in the world and leave my 
money for a parcel of heathen to buy civilized 
gridirons to roast each other on. I had some 
thought, but let that pass. I’ve given up my 
heathenish idea—for it wasn’t much better—and in- 
tend to divide what I’ve got between you and Hugh 
if you live apart, or else give all to him. Indeed if 
you refuse to accept him as a husband,” she added, 
struck with a happy idea, “I will leave it all to you 
and impoverish him.” 

Adah combated this resolution, declaring that 
she had enough, but Miss Chellis persisted in her 
declaration, saying that in that way she could repay 
the sum given Sir Hugh on account of the marriage. 
Lady Chellis protested against even these threaten- 
ings, and the old lady was forced to “ possess her soul 
in patience.” The fly in which she had come was 
dismissed without a message to the young baronet, 
and Adah conducted her to a suite of rooms upon 
the ground-floor and aided her to prepare for 
dinner. 

They returned to the drawing-room as Watkins 
announced dinner. 

“ Please give me your arm, my dear Lady Chellis,” 
said the old lady, in a loud, distinct voice, meant 
for the ears of the ex-steward. 

Watkins understood that the marriage was to be 
kept secret no longer, and a look of pride passed 
over his weather-beaten face as Adah gave her arm 
to the old lady and conducted her to the dining- 
room. He seemed to feel a personal exaltation in 
the aggrandizement of his young mistress, and ad- 
dressed her as “my lady” continually, as if the 
title were sweet in his ears. 

Before an hour had passed the entire establishment 
were talking of “my lady,” and “her ladyship’s 
great-aunt,” and were discussing the history of Sir 
Hugh Chellis, of whom anidea prevailed that he was 
aprincely, generous young gentleman, who had thrown 
away fortunes, but who was now going to become 
as sober and staid as his young wife could desire. 
Nelly Thomas, of course, took her share in the 
gossiping, but she was careful not to betray the 
secret of the marriage. Indeed, she caused it to be 
received as a fact that the marriage was the result 
of the well-known friendship between the families of 
Chellis and Wilmer. She expatiated largely upon the 
personal attractions of the young baronet, and hinted 
her belief that the young couple would eventually be 
brought together. 

Meanwhile, Miss Dorothy and Adah dined, and 
then returned to the drawing-room, where the briglit- 
eyed old lady again assailed her, begging her at 
least to see Sir Hugh. 

“TI cannot, dear Aunt Dorothy,” said the young 
bride, earnestly. “Do not ask me again, I beg of 
you. I could not look him im the face. I know 
what he must think of me in his heart. I will not see 


Miss Dorothy, her 


| him.” 





——_<_— 
From this resolve she could not then be swerved, 
But instead of being discouraged, the little old spin- 
ster, who seemed to Adah like a withered fairy, smileq 
quietly, and her black eyes sparkled with delight at 
some project of her own. What that project was was 
not revealed to her young hostess, but some light 
might have been thrown on it by the fact that sho 
sought her rooms at an early hour and wrote a note 
to her grand-nephew, which she dispatched with the 
utmost secrecy by a willing servant. That done, 
she laughed, and retired to bed. 
(To be continued.) 


QUEEN MARY'S BURIAL BILLS. 


Tue charges for the funeral consist of the account 
of John Fortescue, the keeper of the Queen’s great 
wardrobe ; and comprise disbursements for cloth, silk, 
liveries for 540 mourners, the pall and hangings, and 
for carriages and riding chargers for officers and 
others. The black cloth for liveries for the mourners, 
amounting to 1,599 yards, and costing 955/. 18s. 2d., 
was distributed amongst the 540 mourners according 
to their degrees, the Earls of Rutland and Lincoln 
receiving ten yards each; the Countess of Bedford, 
who was chief mourner, sixteen ; and those of Rut- 
land and Lincoln twelve yards each ; the bishops and 
barons and their wives received eight yards a-piece; 
knights and their ladies six ; esquires five ; gentle- 
men three and a half; and yeoman one and a half. 
Amongst the items there is a charge of 115/. 18s. 8d. 
for different head-dresses for the female mourners. 
Those for the three countesses cost 4/. 18s. 10d. 
a-piece, and are termed Paris heads. There is like- 
wise a charge forsix large “ bongraces ” at 62s. each. 
(Cotgrave defines these latter as “ the uppermost flap 
of the down-hanging tail of a French hood, whence, 
belike, our Boongrace, also a muff or snufkin.”) Un- 
der this charge are also included white heads for the 
gentlewomen, a large attire of lawn with a barb for 
a Scottish gentlewoman, and five head attires for 
gentlemen. 

One hundred and twenty poor women had one ell 
of Holland a-piece allowed to them for kerchers to 
serve as head-dresses, together with one shilling as 
doole or arms money. The duties paid to the Dean 
of Peterborough amounted to 407. 15s. 10d.; out of 
which the grave cost 10/0. ; the carriage of the corpse 
to the grave, 20s.; perfumes, 2s. 6d.; and 207. was 
paid to him in consideration of the black baize that 
hung in the church, and 66s. 8d. for ringing the 
bells. To this account is appended that of William 
Dethicke, Garter King of Arms, for the hearse and 
other causes of heraldry used at the funeral, amount- 
ing to 4007. The hearse consisted of a frame of 
timber, twenty feet square and twenty-seven feet in 
height, covered over with black velvet, and richly 
set with escutcheons of the Queen’s arms, and gold 


fringe which was erected in the choir of Peter- 


borough Cathedral, and surrounded with double rails 
covered with black cloth, the inner rails being lined 
with baize. 

The funeral took place in Peterborough Cathedral 
on the Ist of August, 1587, the Queen’s body having 
been removed on the preceding night from Fother- 
ingay Castle, and deposited in the quire in a vault 
on the south side, opposite to the tomb of Katherine 
of Arragon, the first wife of Henry VIII. It was not 
deemed expedient, on account of the great weight of 
the coffin and the heat of the weather (an accident 
having already happened at Fotheringay from the 
latter circumstance), that the body should be re- 
moved during the ceremony, and therefore its place 
was taken by an effigy of Mary, which was borne in 
procession under a canopy of black velvet, was laid 
in the hearse and covered with a pall of black velvet, 
upon which, on a purple velvet cushion fringed 
with gold, was placed a crown. ; 

After all the mourners were arranged in their 
places according to rank, a sermon was delivered by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and certain anthems were 
sung; after which the Countess of Bedford, as chief 
mourner for the Queen of England, made the offer- 
ing, which consisted of the coat, sword, targe, and 
helmet, together with the standard and great banner. 
They were received by the Bishop of Peterborough 
and Garter King of Arms, and after the close of the 
ceremony were hung up in the cathedral. This 
being accomplished, the Dean of Peterborough pro- 
ceeded to the vault where the body was laid, and 
read the funeral service, after which all the officers 
broke their staves and threw the pieces into the 
vault. The ceremony being thus completed, they 
all returned to the Bishop’s palace to the funeral 
feast. The funeral cost something over 2,0000.; 
that of Queen Mary of England came to 7,662/. 1s. 94; 
that of Queen Elizabeth to 17,647/. 7s. 11}4., much 
more at the present value of money.—Accounts and 
Papers relating to Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Allan J. Crosby, Esq., and John Bruce, Esq. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
—___@——— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


On the same night the first advance of Mrs. 
‘Langley was made towards an acquaintance with 
Miss Gordon. 

Mrs. Bates had more than once manceuvred to 
obtain an introduction to one who was rumoured to 
belong to the créme dela créme of her native place, and 
wealthy as the merchant was, his wife had a most 
plebeian desire to cultivate the acquaintance of 
aristocratic people. 

The vivacity of Mrs. Langley, aided by the report 
that she was the possessor of a large fortune, had 
rendered her an object of much attraction since the 
restoration of her health enabled her to make her 
appearance among the gay throng assembled at the 
hotel ; but hitherto she had confined her associations 
toa pleasant and select circle, and until this night 
she had shown no inclination to mingle with others. 

Miss Gordon made her appearance at a late hour, 
accompanied, as usual, by Mrs. Bates, her son, and 
daughter. After dancing she went into the music- 
room, at the solicitation of several of her friends, to 
play and sing for them. 

Mrs. Langley strolled into the room on the arm of 
one who ranked himself among her admirers, and at 
a whispered request from her he presented her to 
Mrs. Bates, who in turn introduced her to her son 
and Miss Gordon. 

Rosa gave her a penetrating glance, for she hat 
seen her conversing familiarly with Godfrey Fenton 
on the previous night, and was inclined to mistrust 
her on that account. 

But the frank, sweet smile on the lips of Mrs. 
Langley disarmed her suspicions, and the few grace- 
ful words she addressed to her gave Rosa the im- 
pression that it was the desire of this fascinating 
stranger to cultivate her acquaintance which led her 
to seek an introduction to their party. 

Mrs. Langley presently said : 

“You will sing for us, Miss Gordon. I have 
before listened to you with delight, for your voice is 
one of rare sweetness, and you manage it with ex- 
treme skill. I adore music, though I am but an in- 
different performer myself, and I absolutely cannot 
sing a note.” 

Rosa smiled brightly, flattered and elated by such 
Words ; she at once took her place at the piano, with 
Mr. Bates stationed by her side in readiness to turn 
over the music. 
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[THE CODICIL TO THE WILL. [ 


Adolphus was in gorgeous array, and looked as 
pompous and important as he possibly could under 
such gratifying circumstances. 

“ Beautiful Venice” was then in the zenith of its 
popularity, and that was the song which happened to 
be on the music-stand. 

Rosa struck into the melody at once, her soft 
soprano voice doing as much justice to it as it was 
susceptible of, and the little knot of listeners were 
duly enraptured with the performance. 

She gave the French pronunciation to the name 
of the city of the sea, and the unlucky Adolphus. 
wishing to make an impression on the bright-eyed 
stranger who had joined them, threw himself back 
and in his most pompous tone said: 

“ Beautiful Venus—yes, you are quite right, Miss 
Rosa. Venus was born of the sea, and a lovely song 
that is which celebrates her charms. But goddess 
as she was, she was scarcely more fair than the one 
who has so charmingly sung about her.” 

Rosa gave him a glance of angry annoyance at 
his absurd blunder, and he hastily whispered: 

“What have I said—what have I done to merit 
so severe a look as that? My dear Rosa, you 
absolutely petrify me.” 

She deigned no reply, and Kitty, who had joined 
them, whispered in his ear: 

“Don’t make a goose of yourself, Dolly. Venice 
is an Italian city; I wish you had learned a little 
more of geography than you seex: to know. If you 
had looked at the words of the song you would not 
have made such a ridiculous blunder.” 

Mr. Bates angrily retorted in the same tone: 

“Geography be hanged! I won't be bullied by 
you, nor frowned on by my betrothed, if I did make 
a little mistake,” and he turned sulkily away, and 
left the room. 

Mrs. Langley, with that perfect tact which was a 
part of her nature, turned to Mrs. Bates and entered 
into conversation, managing to bring both the young 
girls to her side, charmed listeners to the sprightly 
and graceful nothings she invested with an intense 
interest. 

To Rosa she finally addressed herself: 

“T have desired for some time to make your ac- 
quaintance, Miss Gordon, for you have inspired me 
with much interest. I have lately heard something 
of your early history from afriend of mine. Godfrey 
Fenton spoke of you as one he had known and ad- 
mired, and I determined to make an effort to ap- 
proach you more nearly. I trust that now I have 
done so you will meet me at least half way.” 

The sudden colour that flashed into the face of the 














girl, the tremor that thrilled through her voice when 
she replied, convinced the acute Mrs. Langley that 
the flirtation of which Fenton had so lightly spoken 
had left deeper traces in her heart than in his own 
fickle one. She asked, in a faint voice: 

“ What did Mr. Fenton say that could interest you 
in me? I—TI scarcely expected such a service at 
his hands.” 

“ And why not, Miss Gordon? Godfrey Fenton 
avowed his former tendresse for you, and 1 think he 
was much hurt last night when you refused to recog- 
nize him in the ball-room. He spoke of it to me 
soon afterwards.” 

The fluctuations in Rosa’s countenance were mar- 
vellous in a person so self-controlled as she ordi- 
narily was; but throughout that day a struggle had 
been going on in her heart between pride and out- 
raged love. The sight of Fenton had brought back 
that bitter past so vividly that she almost doubted 
the victory she thought she had gained over-her- 
self. Coldly as her eyes had regarded him she 
would in that first moment of recognition have 
cast herself at his feet and implored to be taken to 
his heart again—to be tolerated and her devotion 
accepted, even if not loved as a wife should be. 

All that day, while engaged in playing the weari- 
some games in which the soul of Mrs. Hawks de- 
lighted, Rosa had thought only of him and the 
chances in her favour when she became the actual 
possessor of the wealth she had so successfully 
angled for. 

Yes, proud as she was by nature, Rosa Gordon felt 
that she would be willing to purchase the hand of the 
man who had once cast her off, leaving her to des- 
pair. She recalled his words uttered long ago, and 
she laid the flattering unction to her soul that she 
had been really and truly beloved by him: had she 
then possessed what was almost within her grasp 
now Fenton would haveacted very differently. 

When the wealth of Mrs. Hawks came actually into 
her possession what might he not be tempted to do? 
Her soul rejoiced anew in the possibilities that opened 
before her. Hope again sprang into being beneath 
the words of this stranger who was his friend, and 
who had been induced by his praises of herself to 
seek her acquaintance. 

As these thoughts flashed lightning-like through 
her mind she raised her eyes to that bright face 
which was curiously scanning her, and softly said: 

“ Yes, I once thought Godfrey Fenton a gentleman, 
but he taught me a little lesson, and one Iam not 
likely to forget. Since you are his friend, Mrs. 
Langley, I will say nothing of the causes that led to 
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our estrangement, for they would certai ly reflect 
ttle credit upon him. I have forgiven him; I 1 i 
measure f¢ tten him when he appeared so sud- 
at—so let that suffice.” 
silt ved, made no farther effort to pur- 
subject, and again turned to Mrs. Bates, and 
d on in her lively, piquante manner. Whenshe 
at length arose to retire she said to the ladies: 
“I am sure that I be wwe been charmed to-night, 
1 I venture to hope that you two young ladies will 
ake pity on my lon ines and come often to my 
Ah, I forgot! you, Miss Gordon, in the good- 
i of your heart, devote yourself to that poor in- 
d whose parlour joins mine. If you can persuade 
irs. Hawks to let me come into her room oceasi 
y, 1 will endeavour to lighten the tedium of your 
y sharing with ygn your efforts to amuse her. 
told that she is fend of cards. I too havea 
passion for them, and I will gladly play with her 
nally, that you may,obiain a respite from your 












































































































































cy it cares. 

vas said with thatavinning charm of manner 
h rendered oe ‘aie irresistible when .she 
chose to gain over anyone. 








o promised that her new acquaintance should 
imitted to Mrs. Hawks’s presence on -thedellow- 
day, though she felt verymmncertain as to her 

power to gain the invalid’s,congeat to such an inno- 

vation on her usual habits. 

In conclusion Mrs. Langley .gaid : 

‘Tell your old friend that Lam an adept at piquet, 

il know a new French game for two pexsons 
which is easily learned and very amusing. I could 
teach her how +o play it ina few moments.” 

“T shall be sure-to tell her, Mrs. Langley; for, to 
own the truth to you, it would be the greatest relief 
io me to have alittle aid in amusimg Mrs. Haavks. 
{1s her strength fails she ,becomes more irritable, 

d I eften feel as if I.wege overtasked.” 

Liosa was more successig@lwvith Mars. Hawks than 

he had anticipated; dor, as death approached, the 

doomed woman lost mugh.ef that shrinking feeling 
which had led her to conceal com the outside 
world the dreadful contortions she exhibited in her 
convulsive state. 

She was tired of the seclusion in which she lived, 

hough surrounded by a crowd; and when shé was 
told of the charming woman who wished to teach her 
another game she at once declared that Mrs. 

Langley should be welcome to visit her whenever 

she desired to do so. 

‘hed at once to invite her, and 

the fair conspirator speedily came with her to the 

apartment which, she was firmly resolved, shouid 
witness the overthrow and defeat of the heiress 
elect. 

/f course the invalid was charmed with her 

visitor, for Mrs. Langley intuitively knew where to 

touch her weak points. 

The game she had volunteered to teach was 
quickly learned, and by soon allowing Mrs. Hawks 
to conquer in nearly every encounter she was kept in 
ihe best of humours with her new acquaintance. 

In spite of Nosa’s keenness, Mrs. Langley proved 
more than a match for her, for she won her confi- 
dence completely and betrayed nothing herself, 
while she gained from the young schemer the his- 
tory of that past which had left so bitter a wound 
behind it. . 

For hours they diseussed Godfrey Fenton—his 
past was freely laid before the girl, who seemed 
never weary of inquiring into every particular con- 
cerning his early life; and unsparingly was h: 
blamed by Mrs. Langley for his want of faith to- 
wards one so worthy of him as her dear Rosa was. 

Mrs. Langley had entered into her part with the 
spirit of a ie ugh actress, — she justified her 






Rosa was dispat 





é se to herself by the exci so often made that 

* evil may be rit e if good is to result from it.” Be- 

, She made the acquaintance of Inez in her 

int’s room, and was not surprised that Fenton had 
become so passionately enamoured of her. 


Mrs. Langley herself was almost equally charmed 
with her beauty and sweetness, and her desire to de- 
feat Rosa gained added intensity after she knew her 
rival. Inez never mentioned Fenton's name, or al- 
luded to him as the guest of her father, for he had 
warned her against betraying his vicinity to Rosa 
Gordon, lest it might awaken in her mind a suspicion 
of the efforts in progress to baffle her aspiring 
hopes. 

Fenton did not lay bare liis plot to Inez, for he 
felt that to her pure and unselfish mind the course 
he had taken would not appear the most noble or 
I urable, though it was determined on in defence 
of herinterests. So he wisely kept his own counsel, 

hough his spirits rese from day to day as his ally 
reported the rapid progress she was making towards 
the desired consummation. 

The time for the grand experiment at length ar- 
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rived. Rosa had been mdened Qneih w “ith a show 
of reluctance, to mimic afflicted Mrs. Hawks for a 
select few of Mrs. Langley’s most intimate friends ; 
and although that lady was shocked at the fidelity 
with which the poor invalid was imitated, she ty 0 
and applauded with the rest, and declared that the 
must have that amusing travestie again when hice . 
brother was present. 

ltosa demurred to this, but her tempter knew that 
she should carry her point. With the assistance of 
Mrs. Perkins, who had entered with extreme zeal 
into the plan proposed to her by Godfrey Fenton, 
everything was prepared for the dénouement. 

Towards the ¢dlose of the week Mrs. Langley.in- 
vited Kitty Bates.and her brother, with a few of her 
own most intimate friends with whom she had made 
them acquainted, to a private supper in herepart- 
ments. 

The door, which.opened from her parloursinto that 
of Mrs. Hawks, was in the centre of the wall. After 
Rosa .and her mistress had retired Mrs. Perkius, 
with Fenten’s assistance, brought a large mirror 
frem the spot on which it hung and placed it,at such 
an angle fygm this door that on unclosing gts little 
way what was passing at the,upper end of the next 
oe would be distinetly visible in it. 

By careful experiment Mrs. Langley aseertained 
the precise spot on which the exhibitionshould be 
made to insure a view of the actress inghe mirror, 
and ghe disposed her furniture “aie leaving 
an open space with a sofa for the round on 
which tho, proposed scene.was to be enaeted. 

At.a.signaljagreed on between herséif and Mrs. 
Perkins, Mas. Hawke wasjto be inducedsto return to 
her parlour,at that unusual hour of the night ; when 
the actress. wasap-full action the door was to be sud 
denly unglosed, and the old lady permitted to be hold 
the mimiery of her infirmities faithfully reflected to 
her from the adjoining room. 

‘The Bates party was gueatly clated by this invi- 
tation vio ais. Langley’s private apartments, for it 
was-regarded as a disti to ‘be received there, 
auththey gladly accepted it. Qf course Rosa was to 
accompany them, for ‘Mrs. Masks would be safe in 
bed long before the hour named for assembling had 
arrived, and there was little danger that she would 
detect the presence of her young companion among 
Mrs. Langley’s guests, even if the sounds of their 
late merriment should penetrate to her apartment. 

The party assembled ; cards were played, but with- 
out much attention to the games, for all seemed in 
the highest spirits and eager to talk. At midnight an 
exquisite supper was served, and champagne flowed 
freely. Rosa was fond of this exhilarating drink, 
and her-hostess took care that her glass should never 
remain empty. 

The waiters came in, removed the débris of the re- 
past, and charades were proposed. There was some 
good impromptu acting, but Rosa was the life of the 
party. Her matchless powers of mimicry were 
brought into full play, and as a last bonne bouche Mrs. 
Langley insisted that a scene with Bijjir should be 
enacted & la Hawks. 

The dog had been petted by Mrs. Langley, and he 
had spent many hours in her room since her intimacy 
with her neighbours commenced. Of courseshe had 
him in readiness on this occasion, and he was lifted 
from the ottoman on which he was sleeping, and 
brought forward to bear his partin the proposed ex- 
hibition. 

Rosa offered a few faint objections, but she was 
excited by the wine she had taken, and elated by 
the applause her previous efforts had elicited ; s 
she yielded to the entreaties of her hostess, an 
launched into a scene of such broad farce that.peals 
of laughter greeted her efforts. 

Mrs. Langley whispered : 

“ Capital—nothing could be better. Go on, Miss 
Gordon, and let us have the old lady in all her 
phases.” 

And Rosa went on, wneonscious that the dividing 
door had been partially unclosed, for the room be- 
yond was in utter darkness, and that Mrs. Hawks 
was noting her every action reflected in the mirror. 

Mrs. Hawks at last uttered an exclamation that 
alarmed Mrs. Perkins; the door closed as softly as 
it had opened, and the outraged woman gasped: 

“Take me away—let me die. I Have nothing 
to live for after witnessing such base ingratitude as 
that.” 

“TI told you so, ma’am, but you wouldn’t believe 
me,” was the consoling remark of her attendant as 
she almost carried her back to’her chamber. 

When they reached it Mrs. Hawks fell into.a spasm 
so violent and long-continued that Mrs. Perkins be- 
gan to fear that in this attempt to unmask Rosa she 
had destroyed all hope for Inez. But after using her 
best skill to restore her, the old lady revived, and, 
after a brief sleep, awoke and asked: 

“ What time is it, Jane?” 

“ Past three o'clock, ma'am.” 
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There is time enough then for what I mean to 
do before that false creature comes fawning around 
me again. Prop me up with pillows, and place my 
desk before me. [ll spoil he r prospects, the ingratc! 
To make my infirmities the mockery of a set of people 
capable of laugl ing at such an e xhibition is what I 
will never forgive.” 

Mrs. Perkins obeyed with alacrity ; her mistr 
was placedin a comfortable position, th > desk 0 pened 
before her, and her portfolio brought. Mrs. Hi 
took from her neck the key of the jewel casket, and 
ordered the woman to open it, and bring to her thie 











ewill she had concealed in it. 


Mrs. Perkins hastened to plaec it before her. She 
tore open the envelope, glanced sternly over t)); 
pages her infatuation for Rosa had so recently ; 
tated, and, dipping her pen ia the ink, she proc 
toadd a codicil to the end_ofghe instrument, whi 
ran thus: 

“T hereby revoke an@veance! the bequest of ; 
perty made to Rosa Gordon in the#oregoing pag 
as I have had it clearly,preved to jae that she i 
destitute of principle.as@he is of feeling or affc: 

“T give and bequeath all that Ianay die -possc: 
of, save the annuities bestowed son my niece, Ine: 
Lopez, and my faithful maid, ane Perkins, to ) 
used for the benefit of the poor in the county i: 
which [ was born. Wis, sthe ancient reside: 
of my family, shall be mage a home for destitut 
orphans, and thevbulk of my@fortune shall go to cu- 
dow its” 

Having-written this, Mrs. Hawks turned to h 
attendant-and asked : 

“ Who-ean be got inchereyat this hour to wit 
my signature? J will not sleep before this is finis! 
for [ feel asif E.shall never wake again in this world 
after the shock I haweweceived.” 

“ Oh yes, you'll outlive it,ana’am. That perfidioxs 
girl ain't a going to bregk your heart yct. [ 
don’t know of anyene but Mes. Langley who could 
be brought. in here, and she gs your friend, for 
helped me to show youhewapuch you were decciy 
by that young serpent that has coiled herself around 
you of late, and made you do whatever she wished 
done.” 

“Yes; and now she has stung me to death. I 
feel it—I knew it. I have rece ive d my death-blow, 
Jane. Bring whoever you ple ase.’ 

While Mrs, Perkins was absent. Mrs, Hawks en- 
dorsed anether envelope preeisely as the first had 
been, and by the time it. was ready Mrs. Langley 
came in in her night-dress, with a shawl wrapped 
around her. 

She was startled by the ghastly change in the facc 
of the invalid, and hastily said: 

“My dear Mrs. Hawks, if 1 had dreamed that you 
would feel'this so deeply I would never havea 
tempted to expose to you how cleverly you havo 
been duped by this young girl. 1 took an interest 
in you, and I could not bear to think that she was 
only playing a part to secure the fortune I am told 
you designed bestowing on her. . Can you forgiv: 
me for permitting her to caricature you as she di 
in my presence? Bo assured that it was allowed 
only for the purpose of «showing her to you in her 
true colours.” 

To this Mrs. Hawks sadly replied: 

“I do not think that my forgiveness will be of 
much consequence to you, Mrs. Langley, but I am 
glad that even such sharp practice opene ‘d my eyes 
in time. I have added a codicil to my will, which | 
v ish you to witness.” 

‘Anything I can do for you, my dear madam, | 
am ready to undertake. Of course, L-will witness 
your signature, and affix my own after it.” 

“ That is all I shall require.” 

And Mrs. Hawks carefully folded down the paper 
in such a manner as to conceal what she had writte! 
With a-trembling and unsteady hand she then wrot 
her signature, and handed the pen to her visitor. 

Mrs. Langley dashed off her name impatiently, for 
she was disappointed at not being able to ascertain 
something of what had been added to the document. 
Mrs. Perkins wrote hers beneath, and Mrs. Hawks 
folded the will, and placed it in the envelope sho 
had prepared for it. After carefully sealing it sic 
gasped: 

“It is finished. Lock it up in the casket, Jai 
and leave it till itis called for.” 

This was scarcely accomplished and the key 1 
turned to her when she fell into violent: contortion 
and the two who ;watched beside her thonght th 
every moment would be her last. But-the spasmodic 
action ceased at last, and she fell intoa deep slec}), 
from which she awoke half-am ‘hour later in anot! 
spasm. 

Her physician was hastily summoned, .but. befoi 
he could reach her side sho ‘had passed from ¢ai 
and all its troubles, and both niece and oaduptct 
daughter had lost their chances of imheriting het 
fortune, so far as her will could deprive-them of il. 
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Mrs. Langley had made a hurried toilet, and re- 
turned to watch beside her through those fearful 
hours, but when convineed that all was over she re- 
turned to her own room and wrote the following 
note to Fenton: 

“Dear Goprrny.—The ruse succeeded but. too 
well, and the result has filled me with compunction 
for tho part I have played. I did it for the best, but 
it has turned out very sadly. 

“Mrs. Hawks is dead, and I am afraid that her 
“use was hastened by what she saw last night 
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through that door which opens from her parlour i 
mine. Everything went off according to our wishes. 
Tosa Gordon exposed her baseness as w* ad planned, 
and the old woman was taken back to her chamber 
in a state of great excitement. She had one of her 
attacks, but revived sufficiently to carry out her 
purpose of depriving the fair mimic of all chance to 
inherit her fortune; but, alas! she did not tear up 
the will as we hoped. She only added a codicil to 
it, but what its nature is I am unable to tell you, for 
she took extreme care to prevent me from glancin 
over it, although I affixed my name to it as a wit- 
ness. 

“A messenger will be sent to the Glades to warn 
Mr. Lopez and his daughter of what has happened 
here, and I shall send this by him. Come 2s 
soon as possible, as there is no farther reason for 
keeping yourself in the background. Au: Ts.” 

The party at the Glades were at’breakfast when 
thismissive was placed in the hands of Fenton, and 
at the same time a note from Mrs. Hawks’s physician 
conveyed to Mr. Lopez the information of his, sister- 
in-law’s decease. 

He read it, and coolly said: 

“So poor Eunice has gone before me at last. I 
would give a great deal to know if she left her will 
unaltered.” 

Inez dropped her fork and grew pale. 

“Oh, papa, it cannot be so! My aunt seemed no 
worse when I saw her yesterday.” 

“She is dead, child, and Iam afraid that she has 
gone to her account with her injustice to you added 
to her other sins.” 

Inez rosé from the table and went into her own 
room. 

Fenton then showed his cousin’s note to Mr. Lopez, 
and ordered his horse to be brought round as soon 
as possible, 

Inez, white and tearful, spoke to her lover through 
an open window as he was about to mount. 

“T shall follow you to Newportas soon as the car- 
riege is ready, for I must show every respect tomy 
poor aunt.” ‘ 

He drew near the window, and, taking her hand, 
tenderly said: 

“Keep up your spirits, dearest, for I trust that all 
will be well. Mrs. Hawks discovered how false 
Rosa Gordon was in time to undo what she had done 
in her favour. My cousin’s note tells me that she 
will not get the Horton estate. I cannot stop to ex- 
plain now, but I hope the best for you. Aw revoir!” 

Inez wept a few tears, but the harshness of her 
aunt had not inspired her with very deep affection 
for her, and she felt more shocked than afflicted at 
Ler sudden demise. 

The voice of her father summoned her to. his sitle, 
for Mr. Lopez was in too great a state of excitement 
to do without a listener. 

When she joined him he laughed, clapped his 
hands, and exhibited such signs of exultation that 
the poor girl was deeply wounded. She pitifully 
cried out: 

“Oh, papa, I do hope that you are not rejoicing in 
this unseemly manner over my poor aunt’s death !” 

“No, no. I hope that I am too good a Christian 
to do such a thing as that, Inez. I amas sorry for 
Eunice as can be expected, considering our feelings 
to each other. You know they ‘were never very 
friendly, but we'll let that pass on this solemn 
occasion. What I am exulting over is the defeat 
of that girl. She has lost her chances now, and 
all through Fenton’s cleverness. That charming Mrs. 
Langley you told me of meeting in your aunt’s room 
is @ relation of Godirey’s, and she found means to 
convinee the old lady how hollow all Miss Gordon’s 
pretensions of affection were.. Eunice revoked the 
bequest she had made in her favour, and she may 
have been just to you at last. Isn’t that enongh 
to inspire me with the brightest hopes for you? I 
shall live to see you the mistress of Oaklands yet” 

“Dear papa, don't talk of enjoying my ‘aunt’s 
possessions now, if you please. It wounds: me to 
hear you -speak so, and. £ am afraid: that Iam not 
worthy to claim them, even if they should eventually 
fall to me.” 

_ “Nonsense! Don’t bo aping humility, child, for 
itis not to my taste. ‘Who is worthy, I should like 
to know, if such a girl as you are is found wanting? 
But there is the carriage coming round—get your 
bonnet.and go at once; but be sure to come back as 
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soon as possible to tell me everything that occurs. I 
must be taken in to hear the wil] read, I suppose ; 
but I cannot attend the funeral, for of course she will 
be buried at Oaklands, and it will be impossible for 
me to make so long a journey as that in my condi-~ 
tion.” 

Glad to escape from his comments, Inez hastened 
re for her visit, and after providing all that 
her father required she kissed him, and set out for 
Newport. 

Dick, as anxious as herself to reach tho scene of 
action, drove rapidly, and in a short time Inez found 
herself at the door of the private entrance lead- 
ing to Mrs. Hawks’s apartment. 

Fenton was on the look-out for her arrival, and he 
conducted her to Mrs. Langley’s parlour. That lady 
received her with the most affectionate empressement, 
and gave her an account of what had occurred in 
her aunt’s room after her last seizure, though she 
wisely left it to Fenton to withhold or explain to his 
betrothed the cause of Miss Gordon’s sudden over- 
throw in such a manner as might seem best to him- 
self. 


to prev: 











CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Rosa did not awake till a late hour of the morning 
frora the heavy slumbers induced by the dissipation 
of the previous night, and the quantity of champagne 
she had drunk. 

When she looked at her watch she was startled 
to find that her usual hour of going to Mrs. Hawks 
had long passed, and she wondered why she had not 
been summoned to her presence. % 

After making a rapid toilet she was about te 
issue from her chamber when Mrs. Perkins came in, 
wearing a most lugubrious expression of face. Rosa 
glanced at her and inquired : 

“What is the matter, Mrs. Perkins? Tas any- 
thing happened to distress you? and why was I not 
called before this? Is it very late, and I amafraid 
that Mrs. Hawks needed me while I was oversleep- 
ing myself.” 

“She won’t never need you or anybody else any 
more, Miss Gordon. It’s all over with my poor mis- 
tress at last. She went off in one of them convul- 
sions, and I thought it was no use to call you, see- 
ing that you were up so late last night in Mrs. Lang- 
ley’s room.” 

The storm of anger that was gathering on Rosa’s 
brow at the avowal of such neglect recoiled before 
the woman’s last words. She sank back, pale and 
trembling, but she quickly recovered herself, and 
ferociously cried: 

“How dared you let mo sleep when my dear old 
friend was dying? Iam sure she would have de- 
sired to see me if she could have spoken. it was a 
most unheard-of piece of ingolence in you to let such 
an event happen without even informing me of the 
danger.” 

“{t wasn’t my business to be coming after you. 
She would never let you be called up in. the 
night when she was well enough to have a will of her 
own, and how was I to know that this attack would 
prove fatal any more than others before it? As to 
my insolence I don’t recognize your right to talk to 
me in such a way, miss, and what is more I won’t 
put up with it.” 

“How are you to help yourself, Mrs. Perkins?” 
asked Rosa, disdainfally. “Since Mrs. Hawks is 
dead Iam in a position to make you feel my power, 
und I would advise you to be more respectful to the 
heiress of her fortune. If you do not know that 
her will was executed in my favour I do, so you had 
best consult your own interests by keeping on fair 
terms with me.” 

Mrs. Perkins felt sorely tempted to tell her what 
had passed in the room of the departed lady only a 
few hours before, but Fenton had warned her not to 
do so. When the will was read Rosa would learn the 
truth, and that would be time enough to enlighten her. 

So the irate woman bridled her tongue, and, bow- 
ing with ironical respect, replied: 

“ Perhaps you're right, miss. We won't talk about 
business afore her that’s gone is safe under the earth, 
poor lady. I only'came in to tell you what had hap- 
pened, and to say that your breakfast has been wait- 
ing some time.” 

Rosa went into the parlour whero her solitary 
meal was served, but she had no appetite. She 
lingered over the table because she felt a thrilling 
dread of entering the chamber in which lay all that 
remained of Mrs. Hawks. 

Shoe had a vivid ‘horror of death. To her it was 
annihilation—a return of the body to the earth 
whence it sprang, for she had no comprehension of 
the sublime doctrine of the resurrection. Material 
in every pulse of her being, Rosa felt within herself 
no assurance of immortality, and the faith which 
education had sought to inculcate bore no fruit. 

She at length however summoned courage to enter 








the darkened apartment and approach the cold body 
that lay upon the bed dressed in the rich robes of 
costly fashion which had once decked her as a bride. 

Mrs. Hawks had preserved this dress for its 
present use, and she had exacted from her atten- 
dant apromise to array her in it for burial; and if 
anything could have added to Rosa’s horror of 
death it was the sight of that worn and faded. form 
tricked out in satin and laco aud decked with arti- 
ficial flowers. 

Mrs. Perkins had shrunk from placing the coronet 
of pearls which had formed the bridal coiffure upon 
the gray hair of the poor old woman, and in its 
place she had tied on a plain » cap trimmed 
with white ribbon; but she poke and gave a 
different reason : 

“She wore a set of pearls when she was married, 
Miss Gordon, but as they were locked up in tl 
casket where the will was put, and she told you to 
open it yourself after she was gone, I thought I had 
better not meddle with ’em.” i 

“You did perfectly right, Mrs. Perkins. Tho 
jewel casket, must not bo opened except in the pre- 
sence of the lawyer who drew up the will. What 
have you done with the key to it?” 

“ Here it is, miss, sealed up in this paper; and as 
you are more interesied in the will than anyon 
else, if what you said not long ago be true, you had 
better put itin a safe place yourself.” 

Rosa took the key and placed it with the casket 
in the cabinet in which the latter was kept. Sho 
locked that, and, after putting the key in her own 
pocket, turned again towards the corpse. Sho vainly 
tried to repress tho shudder that ran through he 
blood as she said: : 

“She was the best friend I ever had, Mrs. Per- 
kins, and although I cannot cry and do as many 
other women would, I feel her loss very severely.” 

“T daresay, ‘miss. And so do I, I am sure. I 
have lived with her for many years, and hard as 
was to please sometimes, she had her good point 
She was a generous woman too, and she ain’t forgot 
neither. of us, I know.” 

“I am suro she has not. Who has undertaken 
the arrangements about the funeral? I think that 
I should have been consulted before anything was 
done.” 

“T don't know about that, Miss Gordon, Mr. 
Lopez is the person to order everything, for he’s h 
brother-in-law, you know, and he’s sent in the you 
gentleman who is going to marry Miss Inez to do 
what he couldn’t attend to himself. Mr. Fenton ha 
already seen the undertaker, and arranged to have 
Mrs. Hawks taken to Oaklands and buried in tho 
family grave.” 

“Mr. Fenton!” repeated Rosa, with flashing eyes. 
“Is it possible that after all I told her that Miss 
Lopez has again received into favour that fals: 
man? Andis he intruding himself here to control 
what I, as the heiress of Mrs. Hawks, am certainly 
entitled to manage in my own way ?” ; 

‘“t How do you know you are the heiress?” brus- 
quely asked Mrs. Perkins. “ Did you listen at the door 
the day the will was made ? But heiress or not, you’re 
not the person to dictate where that poor old woman 
is to be buried, while she has relations to look after 
the last. that can be done for her. Miss Inez 
has come here, and she’s in Mrs. Langléy’s room. 
Among them they had decided on what was to be 
done, before I came to wake you up.” 

Smothering her indignation at the rudeness of the 
speaker, Rosa haughtily said: 

“T must submit to this indignity for the prosent, 
butit will not be long before you will all understand 
that it would have been as well to treat me with more 
consideration, I will return to my own room now, 
and remain in the seclusion that best befits my 
feelings till the time arrives to pay the last resp 
to the remains of my d f 
I shall at least be inf 
to take place.” 

“T suppose so, of course; but I can tell you now 
what arrangements have been made. The body will 
be taken to Oaklands in the morning, be buricd 
in the afternoon, and we may not « » back till th 
next day. Mrs. Hawks hadn’t many | but 
suppose hers and those of Mr. Lopez will sco hex 
respectably buried.” 

“T suppose so,” was thelistless reply. “ And now 
I will retire to my own room. I do not wish to be 
disturbed, as I feel the need of repose and thought 
after the dreadful shock I have sustained. Iam no 
fit to share your duties, Mrs. Perkins, so I hope you 
will not think hardly of mo fer leaving you alon 
with the dead.” 

“By no manner of means, 
soon as you like, for T nervot 
that sort in the prescnce of what 
come to some day.” 

Rosa shivered and hastily left the room. 

(70 be continued) 
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THe Svuutan Censurep.—The Sultan whilsi at “ Yes,” said Alonzo, “Isaw you. Willdinner never | mer twilight, until she could no longer distinguis}, 


» 


Sackingham Palace had a lamb brought to the 
alace ev 
y his butcher after a certain ceremony had been 
rformed over it. Fowls were also killed in the 
me fashion. The Sultan always dined alone. 
There was a special dinner prepared for his son, 
who also dined alone, as did his two nephews, 
Several other separate tables were laid for members 
of his Imperial Majesty's suite, according to their 
official dignity. The rule was broken through on 
the occasion of the luncheon with tho Queen at 
Windsor Castle and dining with the Lord Mayor at 
the Mansion Honse, for which, we understand, he 
was rebuked by his High Priests; so that a Sultan 


may be insulted. 
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ALONZO. 

“ We all have our trials,” said Mrs. Tressler, be- 
hind her laced pocket-handkerchief. 

Now when a woman makes that particular asser- 
tion, in that particular tone of voice, it becomes al- 
together and utterly transposed. It docs not mean 
“We all have our trials,” it means, “ Nobody ever 
had, or ever will have, such trials as Iam Called 
upon to endure.” So at least Mrs. Dyer understood 
it, for she exclaimed, eagerly : 

“ Do tell me what you mean, dear ! 
unkind to you?” 

“Oh, he’s kind enough, as far as that goes,” sighed 
Mrs. Tressler again behind the laced pocket hand- 
kerchief. “ Yes—he’s uniformly kind.” 

“ Te doesn’t—gamble ?” 

Mrs. Dyer dropped her voice mysteriously on the 
last word. 

“No; I don’t think he has a single bad habit ; not 


Is Mr. Tressler 





“Well then, what is the trouble?” 
“ Nothing, only—I am miserable.” 


* But why are you miserable ?” 
Mrs. Tressler would not tell why she was mise- 
ble, however; she ot took refuge behind the 





neral statement that “life was full of trials, and 
e couldn’t, of course, expect to be exempted from 
her shar 

“ But, Sarah, what do you mean ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

And in vain Mrs. Dyer coaxed, argued and rea- 
soned. When finally she arose to take leave Mrs. 
Tressler cried, kissed her and protested more 
vehemently than ever that “nothing” was the 
matter. 

“ Come and see me soon again, dear,” sobbed Mrs. 
Tressler, “for 1 am—so—unhappy !” 

“T’'m glad I’m a woman,” said Mrs. Dyer, as she 
went away. “For, otherwise, I should get 
thoroughly out of patience with the sex.” 

So Mrs. Tressler went back to the cheerful room 
where the piano was holding out its ivory fingers to 
welcome her, and the merry sunbeams emitted a 
golden light upon the crimson roses of the carpet, 
the paroquet swung on his perch like a tropic burst 
of scarlet flame, and Mrs. Tressler sat down in the 
gloomiest corner she could find, to cry. 

Some people are born to trouble—some have their 
troubles thrust upon them—and some people make 
their troubles for themselves. And to this latter class 
belong2d Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Tressler. 

“ It’s three o'clock,” said Mrs. Tressler, the next 
day, looking at the enamelled toy she called a watch, 
“and Alonzo is not home yet! He is never punc- 
tual now. Home and wife have alike lost their 
power to please. Oh, dear, if I had only stayed at 
home with mamma, An unloved wife has nothing 
to live for; 1 only wish I was dead and out of 
Alonzo’s way!" At this very identical moment Mr. 
Tressler was inserting his key in the latch of the door. 

“She never comes running to meet me now,” mused 
Alonzo, knitting his Jove-like brows. (Jove-like, we 
suppose, means square and- massive, and rather 
sulky!) “Well, well, I know I’m old, twelve 
years older than she is, and I ought to have known 
better than to marry a little blue-eyed blossom like 
her. Hullo! young Jones’s card on the hall table! 
What's he coming here for two or three times a 
week? He’s young and I’m not—that’s the long and 
short of the matter, and I ought not to blame Sarah 

. : bee 
—poor little Sarah! 

So, by way of not blaming Sarah, Mr. Tressler 
stamped savagely into the room, with his Jove-like 
brows very much contracted and his head erect, 
without noticing his wife’s presence in any way. 

‘“Good-afternoon,” said Mrs. Tressler. She had 
risen with the intention of running into his arms and 
sobbing out her griefs upon his breast, but she saw 
that this was no fitting time for wifely confidences. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Tressler. “ Good-afternoon.” 

“JT suppose you did not see me,” said Sarah, with 
cutting irony 





ry morning, which was slaughtered there | 


| 

| be ready ?” 

| Iam notthe cook,” said Mrs. Tressler, biting her 
lip very hard. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Tressler, scowling, and a silence 
ensued. “Has anyone been here this morning ?” 
he asked, at length. 

“Several persons.” 

Tressler ground his teeth. 
young Jones, of course.” 

Sarah looked very pretty as she sat near the 
window with her golden bright hair and her blue 
eyes humid with the tears she would sooner have died 
than let fall, and Mr. Tressler remembered with a 
pang how very good looking Clarence Jones was, 
while he Pshaw! a stout, burly, red-faced man, 
more like the comic pictures in the weekly papers 
than anything else—what had he to boast of ? 

“T'll bring this matter to a focus, or I'll know the 
reason why!” he said to himself. 

So, after striding up and down the room twice or 
thrice, he stopped abruptly before the little figure in 
purple muslin. 

“Mrs. Tressler, I am going out of town this even- 
ing.” 

Sarah started and her colour rose ina scarlet tide 
to her cheek. But she repressed all sound, or ex- 
ternal show of emotion, and sat, moveless as a statue, 
with her eyes fixed abstractedly on the pink little 
tips of her fingers. 

“ Yes?” 

“And I do not exactly know how long I shall be 
gone—perhaps a month, perhaps longer.” 

Still Sarah made no response. 

“Tf you'll pack my shirts, ma’am, you'll do me a 
great favour,” said Mr. Tressler, with an excess of 
politeness. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. 
gracefully out of the room. 

“ By Jove!” ejaculated Mr. Tressler, smiting his 
forehead with his clenched hand, “she don’t care two 
straws. She seems relieved rather than otherwise. 
Perhaps—what is this ?” 

He stooped to pick up a slip of rose-coloured 
paper that lay on the carpet near where Sarah 
had been sitting. On it were pencilled two lines: 


“She won’t mention 





Tressler, walking 


“ Dearest :—I'll come to-night.—J.” 

If Othello were a fat man, middle-aged, and 
rather rubicund, Mr. Tressler must have looked 
very like him in this moment of mad jealousy and 
unreasoning rage. 

“T see it all,” foamed Mr. Tressler. “As sure as 
my name is Alonzo Tressler, I'll be made a fool of 
no longer!” 

“Dinner’s ready, sir, if you please,” said the 
seryant, courtesying at the door. “And missis 
says she’s busy packing your things and therefore 
cannot come down.” 

“Let her stay upstairs, then!” muttered Alonzo 
between his set teeth. “No wonder she shrinks 
from meeting my gaze, even though she is un- 
aware that I possess this incontrovertible proof of 
her falsity. ‘J.’ indeed! ‘J.!’” 

“Sir?” said the girl, turning as her master 
hissed out the obnoxious initial, under his breath. 

“ Nothing, girl—depart!” cried Mr. Tressler, tra- 
gically. 

And Betsy went downstairs to confide to cook 
“that master seemed clear out of his head like, and 
she wouldn’t wonder if he had a spell o’ brain fever 
yet! Her Uncle Simon was attacked so!” 

Meanwhile Sarah was crying over the shirts and 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and sobbing as she paired the 
neatly mended stockings. 

Presently up came Betsy. Mrs. Tressler thrust 
herhead into the drawer, lest the girl should see 
the traces of recent tears. 

“Master’s compliments, ma’am—and is his valise 
ready? He ain’t got but five minutes.” 

“I[t will be ready im less time than that, tell him, 
Betsy.” 

«Will he come upto say good-bye?” thought 
the wretched little wife, as she put in the dressing- 
case and the last collars, and drew the straps of the 
valise. “Here he comes now—and I will .kiss him 
and beg him not to leave me in this way, if he has 
ever loved me.” 

She rose with beating heart and carmine cheeks, 
as a step sounded on thestaircase. But, alas, it was 
only Betsy. 

“Master wants the valise, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Tressler pointed to where it lay, and Betsy 
carried it downstairs. When she was gone the 
wife stole to the top of the stairs and peeped quietly 
over the balustrade. 

“ He will come—I know he will come!” 

But Alonzo put his hat sulkily over his brows, 
took the valise, and walked straight out of the house 
without even an upward glance. Sarah ran to the 
LW indow and watched his figure receding in the sum- 
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its portly outlines. 

And then she burst into an hysterical passion of 
tears. 

“Oh, if I were only dead and at rest! How could 
I be wicked enough to let Alonzo leave me without 
a single word of farewell?” 

She sprang up and rang the bell with an energy 
that brought Betsy, panting, from the  subter- 
ranean depths of the kitchen. 

“ Betsy, do you know in what direction your master 
intended travelling ?” 

“ He was going to the ——- Station, ma’am.” 

“Then [ll follow him,” murmured Mrs. Tressler, 
flushed and excited. “Bring me my things, Betsy— 
don’t lose a single moment.” 3 

“Tt’s the brain fever, sure enough, and missis sus- 
pects it and don’t want to let him out of her sight,” 
pondered sagacious Betsy, as she ran hither and 
thither, accomplishing the least possible amount 
of work consistent with the greatest possible confu- 
sion. 

“ Hadn't I better go with you, ma’am? Maybe 
he won't be easy to manage?” suggested Betsy, as 
her mistress seated herself in the carriage she had 
summoned, according to the orders hurriedly given. 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Tressler, with a look that 
destroyed Betsy’s budding hopes. “Drive to the 
—— Station, coachman, as fast as possible.” 

It still wanted eight minutes of the starting time 
when Mrs. Tressler reached the station. She hur- 
ried through the various waiting-rooms, and soon 
passed by the crowded carriages, anxiously glancing 
into the face of every passenger, but without the 
longed-for result. 

“ He has deceived me,” thought poor Mrs. Tressler. 
“Oh, what have I done to deserve such treatment 
at my husband’s hands? Perhaps he has deserted 
me, never to return.” 

She sank down, pale and trembling, on one of the 
comfortless wooden benches in the waiting-room. 

“My dear Sarah, what is the matter?” 

It was her brother, who had come in to ask some 
questions relative to the change of time on the —— 
road, and was astounded to find his sister there in 
almost a fainting condition. 

Sarah sobbed out her trouble, and was surprised to 
see the matter-of-fact calmness with which Harold 
Drew listened. 

“You're a simpleton, my dear,” said Harold. 
“ Perhaps he has changed his mind—possibly he has 
gone back for something that he had forgotten !” 

“No,” said Sarah, in a husky voice. “I shall 
never see him again, Harold, and it’s all my own 
fault.” 

“Nonsense,” said Drew, cheerily. “Let’s go 
home, Sarah, and ten to one he’ll be there, wonder- 
ing what has become of you!” 

Mrs. Tressler shook her head, but allowed Harold 
to lead her back to the carriage, crying all the way 
home, greatly to the consternation of Harold, who, in 
common with other gentlemen, abhorred the sight of 
woman’s tears. 

And what was Mr. Tressler about all this time ? 
Had the earth swallowéd him up, or had he vanished 
like an exhalation into the air? We shall see. 

At this precise moment—fifty-eight minutes after 
six—Mr. Tressler was rattling over the roads ina 
cab, roaring anathemas at the laggard coachman. 

“* Make haste, cabman!” shouted Alonzo. “If you 
don’t land me at No.— —— St., by seven o'clock, | 
won't pay you.” 

“ All right, sir,” responded the man. 

And it was seven by the chiming bells, to an 
instant, when Tressler sprang out on the pavement 
opposite his own house. 

“Now I'll find out what young Jones and Sarah 
are about,” thought the jealous husband, as he 
rushed upstairs into the drawing-room. 

There was a lady sitting alone in the recess of the 
window, but it was not Sarah, it was Mrs. Dyer. 

“Where's my wife?” breathlessly demanded Mr. 
Tressler. 

“Exactly what I was going to ask you,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dyer, eagerly. ‘“ Betsy says she drove away 
in a carriage fifteen minutes ago. I had an appoint- 
ment with her at seven this evening.” 

“What!” ejaculated Mr. Tressler, drawing out 
the rose-tinted note, “you are not the J. who— 
who——” 

“T am the J. whose initial is signed to that note,” 
said Mrs. Dyer. “Julia, you know—Julia Dyer.” 

Mr. Tressler stood aghast. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Dyer,” he said, in a loud 
voice, “ I—I thought it was young Jones.” 

Mrs. Dyer burst out laughing. 

“ What, Mr. Tressler—you jealous! and of Sarah 
too, who doesn’t know the meaning of the word.” 

“ I’m foolish,” acknowledged Tressler, with charm- 
ing candour. “But, Mrs. Dyer, do advise me— 
what am Ito do? Where has she gone, my poo 
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little Sarah? Do you think she will come back ? 
Shall I——” 

Alarmed as Mrs. Dyer seriously was, she could 
not help smiling at the comical trepidation—the un- 
reasoning bewilderment of the bereaved husband; 
and while she was considering what advice to give 
another carriage drove swiftly up to the door. 

“ Here she comes now——” 

“With young Jones?” gasped Alonzo, who had 
caught sight of a masculine figure beside his wife's 
fluttering lilac searf. 

“ No—with Harold Drew.” 

How Mr. Tressler got downstairs he could not 
tell; but che next moment he was face to face with 
pale, frightened, tearful Sarah. 

“Sarah! my dear little wife!” 
folding her in his arms. 

“ Oh, Alonzo, Iam so glad !” 

And Harold slipped past them, and went whistling 
upstairs to ask Mrs. Dyer the meaning of this curious 
matrimonial dispute. 

“But where haveyou been, Sarah ?” 

“ T went to the station to find you,” murmured Mrs. 
Tressler. “Oh, Alonzo, it broke my heart to think I 
had let you go without a word of farewell.” 

“Did you think I could leave youso ?” whispered 
the husband, smoothing Sarah’s golden hair. ‘“ My 
own little frightened bird, how pale you are!” 

“T have been so silly,” said Sarah, half crying, half 
laughing. 

“No, my dear,” said Alonzo; ‘I was a brute and a 
blockhead.” 

“Tt was all my fault,” faltered Sarah. 

“No, it was mine,” stoutly protested Alonzo. 

And then they both went upstairs to join Harold 
and Mrs. Dyer. 

With that eventful day Mrs. Tressler’s trials ter- 
minated. Thenceforward both husband and wife 
spoke and acted the tenderness that was in their 
hearts, and allowed no particle of coldness to stop the 
warm current of every-day life and love. 

“Tt is so easy to be happy if one only chooses to 
try,” said Sarah. ‘“ Why have we never discovered 
the secret before, Alonzo ?” 

“T think we were both a little to blame, my dear,” 
said Alonzo. ‘ 


he exclaimed, 





Tue Pneumatic DispatcH IN Paris.—Some 
time ago experiments were made with a view to 
transmit letters from one post-office to another by 
means of subterranean pipes, the parcels being pro- 
pelled by atmospheric pressure. Seven offices are 
now on the point of being connected by the new 
system ; and it is highly probable, according to the 
Paris correspondent of the Morning Post, that the 
whole of the post-offices in Paris will eventually 
receive their letters by this process. The bags will 
travel ata rate of from 800 to 1,000 French yards a 
minute, 4 

A Ricw Pavrrer.—An old woman died lately at 
St. Helier’s who was supposed to be in a very destitute 
condition. Upon her box being gverhauled after her 
death there were discovered 56 silk and stuff dresses, 
30 shawls, 108 nightdresses, 127 chemises, 29 flannel 
petticoats, 48 towels, 108 pocket-handkerchiefs, 84 
pairs of stockings, a quantity of print dresses not 
made up, 42 ties and neckerchiefs, 60 nightcaps, 24 
skirts, 24 aprons, and 23 dress jackets. Many of the 
articles were quite new.” In addition to these were 
found three canisters and a small chest of tea, a keg 
anda bag of sugar, and various other articles of 
food. 

From A CoTTaGE To A THRONE.—The Empress 
of Morocco is a native of Chaley, near Dole, in 
France, where she was born on the 20th November, 
1820, in a poor thatched cottage. Her name was 
Virginie Lanternier. She went with her parents in 
1834 to Algeria, and the whole family were taken 
prisoners by the Moroccans. Her father was killed 
aud her mother died a short time afterwards. The 
captors, dazzled by the great beauty of Virginie, 
spared her, and by a concurrence of romantic circum- 
stances the Emperor’s son fell in love with her and 
made her his wife. The Empress has since sought 
out and brought her three sisters to the Moroccan 
Court, to which they are now attached. 

A Faturer Svzp sy His Cuinpren.—A curious 
case is occupying one of the Paris law courts. It is 
an action in which the son and daughter of Georges 
Sand sued their father, M. Dudevant, in respect to 
certain property which he wishes to sell. M. Dude- 
vant was the illegitimate son of the Baron Dudevant. 
The Baroness Dudevant, having no children of her 
own, took a strong liking to her husband’s illegiti- 
mate son. In one will she divided her property into 
two portions, one of which she left to M. Dudevant, 


the children being left under the guardianship of 
their mother, altered her will, and left all the pro- 
perty to M. Dudevant. Practically, it is this will 
which is disputed by the children. 








EIKASIA, 





In @ splendid sarcophagus of green Thessalian 
marble, Michael II. lay in the sepulchral chapel 
erected by Justinian, in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles. It was in the autumn that this emperor 
died, leaving the throne of Constantinople to Theo- 
philus, his son. 

Married at an early stage of his greatness to 
Enphrosyne, daughter of Constantine VI., he had 
suffered a degree of obloquy which he could not 
avert, in consequence of this marriage. Euphrosyne 
had already become a nun, when Michael saw her, 
as she was returning from matins, across the court- 
yard adjoining both convent and chapel. 

From this time her image haunted him, night and 
day ; and when, at length, he wielded the sceptre of 
state, his first act was to obtain absolution from the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, for the beautiful recluse 
to be transported from the cloister to the throne. 

There were those who dared murmur against this 
desecration, as they termed it; and the sovereign’s 
life was embittered, and perhaps his death hastened, 
by the reports that often reached him of the disap- 
proval of his subjects. Euphrosyne, however, made 
as exemplary an empress as she had been irreproach- 
able as a vestal, and mourned her husband’s death 
with as true a grief as if she had been the bride of 
heaven. ll her remaining affections centred in 
her son, who ascended the throne when his father died. 

To please the fastidious taste that characterized the 

new emperor, and, perhaps, to guard him against the 
temptationof invading the sacred cloister for a wife, 
the empress assembled all the most beautiful and 
graceful among the maidens of Constantinople to a féte 
in her own private apartments. Previous to their 
coming she informed him of her object, and desired him 
to select a new empress from among the many fair and 
high-born maidens whe would grace her levée on 
that evening. 
Perhaps it was only a whim that prompted his 
quick answer; but he eventually carried it out, in a 
way that accorded with his quaint and quiet humour. 
Seizing an apple of pure gold from among the superb 
fruitage that formed the costly ornaments of his 
mother’s cabinet, he said: 

“ Look, mother! I willopenly present this apple 
to the maiden who mest shall meet my approbation 
in your circle this evening ; and that maiden, who- 
ever she may be, shall share with me the throne of 
Constantinople.” 

The empress approved, and they separated, to 
meet again when she should be surrounded by the 
flower of beauty and grace in her own apartments. 

* * 7 * Ld 


The evening shades were deepening into dark- 
ness, when a young and very beautiful girl, dressed 
with fairy lightness and taste, stood before the mas- 
sive steel mirror which gave back her flashing eyes 
and crimson cheeks almost as distinctly as do those 
of our own times. She was robed in a long, trailing 
garment of transparent silver tissue, looped up at 
one side with a knot of white flowers. 

The shoulders were partially bare, and the short 
sleeve was gathered up by a single spray of delicate 
lilies. 

Across the bosom the robe was drawn into grace- 
ful folds, parting in the centre and decorated with 
flowers. 

The hair was braided into a heavy knot at the 
back of the head, and a wreath of tiny green leaves 
encircled the knot. 

Except the flowers there was no decoration, All 
was in the strictest simplicity, but an air of inde- 
scribable elegance and refinement pervaded her whole 
appearance, 

As she stepped from before the long mirror she 
met the eyes of a young man, bearing a strong family 
resemblance to her, fixing themselves earnestly and 
admiringly upon her 

“You will go with me, Justus?” she asked, as he 
approached her. 

“Tf it is your pleasure, Theodora. I am only too 
happy to attend you.” He bent towards her, and 
whispered, “If I could but know that I might hope 
for your presence always——” 

“ Hush, Justus! I think you must remember that 
the subject is forbidden as one likely to destroy the 
bonds of friendship between us.” 

* And is friendship all that I must hope for?” 

“All! Methinks it is a great boon, the true and 





and the other to his two children, the son and 
daughter of himself and his wife Georges Sand. 
When he and his wife separated the Baroness 


Dudevant, it is supposed to mark her disapproval of | she laid her white hand upon his arm with a sisterly 


pure friendship which I have described. _ Besides, 
are you not my own relative—nearer than any save 
a brother? Sisters’ children we are, Justus.” And 


freedom that disarmed him of all resentment towards 
her. “ You will go?” she asked again. 

“Yes, Theodora—and as a brother only, if thatis 
all that you can desire me to be to you. But I shall 
make a sorry attendant.” J 

The two passed out together, and just as they 
were about to enter the quaintly decorated Greek 
chariot another chariot, with wild, prancing horses, 
nearly run against them. 

“That is Eikasia’s carriage,” said Theodora, when 
her momentary fright was over. “Did you observe 
what a beautiful thing it is?” 

“T saw that it was built in the form of a sea 
shell. Tikasia has taste as well as beauty.” 
**Yes—and oh, Justus! how grandly beautiful she 
is—how full of glorious strength and majesty! Do 
you know that I shrink away into nothing beside 
Eikasia? She seems to overshadow me with her 
commanding presence.” 

“And yet,” said Justus, passionately, “one hair 
from that golden braid exceeds her charms.” 
“Nonsense! Do you think me so yain to tru 
such rhapsodies, my good cousin ?” 

When Justus and Theodora entered the great re- 
ception chamber of the empress, Eikasia was already 
there. She was dressed magnificently in a rich green 
robe, embroidered with gold stars. On her head 
she wore a brilliant coronet, composed of gold and 
emeralds. Her train was three yards in length, and 
was of white satin, bordered with gold stars on a 
green ground. A broad girdle, in which gold was 
curiously interwoven, confined her loose robe in folds 
around her waist, and a chain of emeralds drooped 
from her white throat, setting off its exquisite fair- 
ness, 

A pale, olive hue was faintly lighted up with a 
struggling crimson, but it was the eyes that lighted 
up the wondrous face—the deep, passionate eyes, 
whose glances seemed absolutely to burn with the 
fires of the spirit within. The long lashes that shaded 
them rested on the cheek; and the dark eyebrows 
were pencilled so evenly that every hair lay in its 
own place, and seemed as if it could not be spared 
from the general effect. 

Eikasia’s hair was of that peculiar tint of purplish 
black that is at once so rare and so beautiful ; and, 
unlike Theodora’s, she wore it in long curls that fell 
over her face, partiilly concealing the passionate 
look that sometimes welled out from the very soul, 
in moments of her intensest enthusiasm. 

Won by that look—for she wore it now—a person, 
entering the room, walked slowly past the others, 
who were standing in groups, or reclining on seats 
about the apartment, and stayed his footsteps only 
when he reached the spot where she was standing. 

Addressing her in the grave and sententious tone 
adopted in the Greck fashion, he said : 

** Woman is the source of evil.” 

Her quick eye caught sight of the golden apple. 
She divined immediately the cause of this, and the 
use to which he was to apply it, and her dark eyes 
glistened with a proud, yet happy expression, as 
she quickly answered : 

“But woman is also the source of much good.” 

She turned aside to speak to Theodora, but her 
words were bitter and sarcastic now—for there was 
an air of sweetness and purity in Theodora’s face 
that contrasted with her own passionate nature. The 
emperor, who saw it too, was disenchanted in a mo- 
ment. All her beauty faded from before his sight, 
and he turned away. 

What was it? Did her tones jar upon his nerves, 
or was he attracted to the other maiden, whose 
blushing cheeks attested her modesty, and whose in- 
telligent eyes proclaimed her intellectuality ? Who 
knows, save by what followed? The apple quivered 
in his hand. He advanced—stopped—went on, in 
Corporal Trim’s own fashion, hundreds of years 
afterwards, and placed the bright, shining, but most 
indigestible fruit known since Eden, in the hand of 
the fair Theodora. 

Never before had such a blow fallen on the self- 
complacency of Eikasia. The words died on her 
lips, and the tears forced themselves into those large 
black orbs that burned so brightly a few moments 
before, It was like the rain after the lightning. 

She had not counted upon this. 

When the emperor had entered she looked proudly 
around, and the memory of that last glance in the 
great steel mirror was still vivid enough to assure 
her that she would bear off the palm of beauty. Now 
the veil had fallen from her eyes, and she saw ano- 
ther preferred before her! 

A few moments of that forced gaicty which dis- 





pangs that are crushing it, and then Eikasia was 
gone ; and the party, following her lead, as usual, 
broke up. 

At the door Justus stood ready with a mantle of 
fine wool, to guard Theodora from the night air. 
She was trembling all over with the strong excite- 
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| brought him before a higher tribunal. No public 
journal should make a romance of his crime or 
his misery. He would allow the law to do its worst, 
and disappear. 

This man had done wrong, but he was not a har- 
dened sinner; no creature ever wept as he did that 
night, 

He had longed to make atonement for his crime, 
and struggled hard for the power to doso, which was 
almost within his grasp when this ruin came upon 
him. This nearness to escape made his fate doubly 
bitter. 

“A few hours—only a few hours, and I should 
have paid all,” he said, aloud. 

Then, frightened by the sound of his own voice, 
which seemed struggling up from the grave, he drew 
the coarse gray blanket over his head and lay moan- 
ing out his grief at intervals, hiding away from the 
moonlight, which reminded him so keenly of all that 
was wrested from him. 

At last the dawn came peering through that 
loop-hole, filling the cell with gloomy light. Then 
a crash of locks and the heavy swing of iron doors 
fell on hig ear ominously. 

The routine of that mouriful, tomb-like life had com- 
menced, and every new sound made him shiver be- 
neath that gray blanket like some wounded animal 
that hears the hounds scenting out its lair. 

After awhile the door of his cell was ‘flung; 
open, @ heavy can was set down on the stone gallery; 
close by, and out of this yessel a tin eup ‘half 
full of coffee was dipped, which, with a piece of 
bread, was placed near him. 

Seymour ‘drew the blanket away from his face and 
turned his bloodshot eyes upon this coarse breakfast. 
He was not hungry, and would have rejected theimost 
dainty food—this he loathed. 

Hours went by, and Brian Nolan came with a, 
sorrowful heart, and again craved to know what; 
could be done for his brother. 

Nothing. “Seymour had fully made wp his mind 
now. ‘The misery that fate had in store for him he; 
would aecept. Perhaps he might be happy enough 
to die. 

Then that noble young creature who had loved 
him so dearly would regain freedom. She might— 
no, 00, he could not think of a second marriage. 

He was ready to die, and the other might follow, 
but it would be along, long time—that grand-hearted! 
creature was too thoroughly his. 

He said all this to Brian, and eharged him as he 
hoped for happiness never to betray the secret of 
his marriage to any human being, not even to Ellen; 
never to hint at his knowledge of it to the woman who 
in a fatal hour had become his wife; but, in every 
respect, to guard the confidence placed in him. Not 
content with a simple promise, he went farther. 

There was a Bible in the cell. This he placed in 
Brian’s hands, and bade him take an oath never to 
reveal the secret of his marriage or hint af it to any 
living soul. 

Briau touched the book with his lips and took the 
oath. 

“Tt is hard to ask this of me. Your wife has 
money and power enough to open these doors.” 

“To let the husband out she knows to be a erimi- 
nal. Brian Nolan, tle first look of her face after 
that would kill me. I shall plead guilty ; there will 
be no trial. The officer promises me that there 
shall be no publicity. When all is over I will write 
two letters, one to her, one to the man whose ven- 

geance is upon me. There is money belonging to 
him which he must have—a favour whigh he will 
grant if he be not a demon.” 

The mention of money reminded Brian of that 
which his sister Ellen and Miss Virginia Lander had 
promised to bring. 

“What shall { say to them when they come?” 
he asked. “Is it too late, if l appeal to this eruel 
man with the money in my hand ?” 

“Yes. Hehas no power to save me if he wished. 
Besides, you cannot go to him. He, above all men 
living, must be kept in ignorance that 1 ever saw 
either of the Miss Landers. There is no appeal, no 
hope for me. Give up the thought, Brian.” 

Brian did so and went away broken-hearted. 

Virginia and Ellen came to the houswthe day after, 
radiant and happy, with the money which Mr. 
Stone had paid over to them. Brian met them 
in the drawing-room, thanked Virginia with tears in 
his eyes, but refused to take the money. His bro- 
ther had settled all his difficulties in another way. 
It involved a somewhat lengthened absence from 
town, he said, but everything was in a sure way 
of arrangement. Mr. Seymour had charged him 
a thousand thanks for her kindness, which he sliould 
feel to his dying day. 

“ Did he leave no word for me?” inquired Eilen, 
nervously. “Not even a farewell ?” 











“He left you this, dnd this,” answerod Brian, 








head. 

Ellen knew that there was some terr ble sorrow 
hidden beneath those kisses, but that delicate intuitioy 
which awoke her heart to the truth kept her siley:. 

Virginia, who had been so ardent in her efforts ;,, 
serve Ellen’s brother, was a little disappointed py 
the result, as any generous person might well hay, 
been. Still there was joy in the thought that t! 
were at liberty to return home—that within a fey, 
hours she would meet Clarence Brooks. 

They went by the first train. Virginia grew cheoy- 
ful as she approached home. Would he expect 
her then? Was he disappointed because she did 
not return the night before? Had he told Cora 
and Mrs. Lander of their engagement? How would 
they feel about it, glad or sorry? She almost wished 
that it had been done before she left home. It would 
be very painful meeting their sneers or congratu|,- 
tious, whichever they might chance to prove, with no 
one but Ellen to sustain her. 

These thoughts damped he® joy, and when tho 
train stopped at the station she had become per- 
vously anxious. Ellen’s grave face added to this 
feeling ; this really was a trying ordeal to a young, 
motheriess girl, who believed that the most precious 
secret of her life had been divulged to het wors; 
enemies. 

Eunice met them at the door; but no ono else 
came with smiles or welcome. Mrs. Lander was in 
her reom, the servant said, and Miss. Lander had 
gone out to ride on Blackbird. Ellen saw in Virginia's 
eyes the question she wished to ‘ask, and demanded 
if Miss Lander had gone alone. 

“ Yes, quite alone ; there had been no gentleman 
in the neighbourhood to ride with her these two 
days; a groom followed her, that was all.” 

Virginia went upstairs somewhat perplexed. Was 
Cora so annoyed by her engagement that she would 
not ride with Mr. Brooks? What could it all 
mean ? 

While they were taking off their things a clumsy 
knock -was' heard at the door, and Joshua Hurd 
came in.. He beckoned to Ellen and retreated into 
the upper hall. Ellen went to learn what he wanted, 
when he placed a letter mysteriously in her hand. 

“You must give it to her. He made me promise to 
put it into her own hands; but it’s, the same thing 
now, ain’t it, when I give it to you?” 

The letter, whi¢h Ellen took, was directed in a 
beld, firm hand to Miss Virginia Lander. 

“Who gave it to you, Mr. Hurd?” she inquired, 
anxiously. 

“Mr. Brooks; the one I took your letter to 
that rainy night. He came here yesterday morn- 
ing, and, after sitting awhile with t’other gal, camo 
to the stables—a thing he never did afore 
took a good deal of interest in the hosses, ’sjx ) 
Snowball, that I allays curry down myself. ‘That 
morning he discovered that she’d been ridden since 
being rubbed down, and was curious about the mark 
of a saddle that was as plain as could be on her back. 
You don’t know hoW that mark came there, do you 
now, Miss Ellen ?” he added, eyeing her keenly with 
his little sharp eyes. 

“Me ?—No, indeed. How should I?” answered 
Ellen. 

“Exactly so; thoughtas much. Nor shencith 

Joshua pointed over his shoulder to the room wh: 
they had left Virginia. 

“What, Miss Virginia? She hasn’t scen Snow- 
ball these three or four days, I ‘can answer for that.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“But what does all this mean, Joshua ?” 

“Nothing, only he said the -hoss must have been 
used or else I hadn't took good care on her, which 
made me mad. Used or-not used, curry-combed or 
not eurry-combed, it was none of his business, and 1 
almost told him se.” 

“ Well, Joshua, I don’t understand about that ; but 
the letter?” 

“ Well, he gave me that arter I'd put him down 2 
little about the hoss, and a golden half-sovereign 
with it. ‘Give that into Miss Virginia’s own hand, 
don’t let any other person touch it,’says he. ‘I de- 
pend on you, Mr. Hurd.’ Well, he might do that. 
If I ain’t given it into her own hand, it was because 
she was dressing her hair afore the looking-glas., 
bat it’s all right now.” 

Ellen was turning away, when Joshua began 
again: 

“Miss Ellen. what was the matter. with Mr. 
Brooks? He looked so dull. that I really felt sorry 
for him.” 

“ How can I tell, Joshna?” 

“Of course not. But you'll give that ’eve letter?” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

“Exactly so,” muttered Joshua, walking through 
the hall. 

Ellen went into the room where Virginia was 
standing, and gave her the letiex. 
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“From him! from him!” cried the delighted girl, 
snatching it between both her hands. “I will be 
back in a minute, Ellen, and tell you all about it.” 

She went into the sanctuary of her own chamber, 
pressing the paper to her lips with both hands, as 
young girls will when the sweet feeling of a first 
Jove is upon them. 

Ellen sat down by the window, wondering why 
her heart felt so heavy ; she had fallen into thought 
about her brother, whose present position seemed to 
be so mysteriously kept from her, when @ wild cry 
from the inner room, and directly after a heavy fall, 
made her spring from her chair in sudden dismay. 

The next instant she was in the bed-chamber 
striving to lift Virginia from the floor with trem- 
bling arms, and crying out in her alarm: 

“My lady! Virginia! Virginia! won't you speak 
to me? It is Ellen, your own poor Ellen, who 
loves you better than her life! What have they done 
to you, darling ?” 

In her distress the poor girl uttered the most 
pathetic terms of endearment. 

' She kissed that pale face, dropping unconscious 
tears upon it. She strove to warm the cold hands 
with her own trembling palms. 

But all was in vain! Virginia Lander lay motion- 
less; her lips ashen, her eyes closed firmly. Ellen at 
last believed her to be dead, and shrieked alond: 

“Eunice! Eunice! Oh! will nobody come ?” 





CHAPTER LVEF 


SomEon#-enitercd the room and stood close by 
Ellen. It was Cora—reterned from Wer ride; 
she stood motionless, grasping her whip tighfly in 
one hand; her heavy dark cloth habit fell around 
her feet, stretching far out upon the floor, and the 
black hat shaded a frowning brow. 

“This is hysterics, she had them frequently. Go 
and call Eunice—this shrieking will do no good. Go; 
{ will take care of my cousin.” 

Cora stooped down to take the pale form from 
Uilen, but the little creature laid her charge upon the 
carpet, sprang upon Cora like a tigress, and pushed 
her half across the room, so entangling her feet in the 

iding-skirt that she almost fell. Then she left her, 
and, lifting Virginia’s head, laid a pillow tenderly 
under it. 

“Do not touch her, do not dare to touch her, tun-, 
less you wish heaven’s vengeance to fail on you at 
once! It will come—it will come !” 

“Pale as death, and shaking her .slender foro- 
finger at the half-terrified woman, Elien went in 
searcli of Eunice. 

The moment she was gone Cora dragged the skirt 
from under her feet, ran to the door, closed and 
bolted it. ‘Then she took up tbe letter, which 
had fallen from Virginia’s hold, and tried to hold it 
firmly between her two hands, but they shook so 
violently that she could hardly see the writing. The 
struggle, however, of an iron will soon conquered this 
tremor, and she eagerly devoured each word as it 
seemed to flash before her eyes. 

“No explanation—no loop-hole for her to creep 
through. Quiet, gentle; positive! My heavens, what 
2 man this is! How dare she worship him?” 

She heard footsteps in the hall, threw the letter 
down where she lad foind it, withdrew the bolt and 
lung the door open before Eunice and Ellen came in 
siglit. 

“She is getting conscions, I think. How she moans. 
What can be the meaning of this, Eunice ?” 

“The meaning—why the poor, swoet creature has 
fainted away! but what do you care about that, I 
want to know?” 

“Ellen! Ellen !” 

‘These fait words camefrom Virginie, for into that 
‘oved name the moans on her lips had sliaped them- 
selves. 

“It is not Ellen, but your cousin. 
ginia, what shall L do for you?” 

“Not a thing,” Hunice broke forth; seizing upon 
Cora and lifting her to her feet, for she was half 
kneeling, “not a thing so long as ham:here. Some- 
one has almost killed: this poor girl; I don’t know 
who it is, but you shan’t touch her.” 

Eunice then lifted Virginia from the floor as if 
~~ had been an infant and laid her tendetly ot the 
bed, 

“Now lie still and come to naturally; that’s a 
sood girl No need of shutting them eyes like a 
scared baby. She’s going away, knowing she ain’t 
vanted for nothing. Here, Ellen, put your arm under 
er head and your cheek agin: hers: so—no’ one but 
‘ried friends shall got near this bed now, I promise 
you. . 

* Ellen,” whispered Virginia. 

“ What can 1 do?” 

“Where is it?” 

“ What, the letter?” 


Year; dear Vir- 
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“ Yes.” 

“Here, here; I took it from the carpet. 
put it in your bosom.” ; 

“ No, no, it would kill me!’ 

She pushed Ellen away with both her 


Let me 
’ 
quivering 


deathly swoon. When she awoke from that it was 
to the wild unconsciousness which heralds in the com- 
mencement of a brain fever. 

The next few weeks were full of terrible appré- 
hension to Een Nolan and Eunice. Joshua too hung 
about the hovsenight and day, anxious and down- 
hearted, wanititig to help, but too awkward for any 
real usefultiess. Mrs. Lander shut herself up if ler 
own room, and regarded Eunice with a frightened 
look whenever she came in from the sick-chambet, 
but asked no questions. This woman was becoming 
an abject coward, aid had only courage to’ shut her 
eyes on what was in fact her own evil work. 

Even in the insatie ravings of that féver Virginia 
never mentioned the name of Clarence Brooks or spoke 
of Cora. Both ise and Joshua believed that thie 
fever had been brought-on by the wrong which Corw 
had committed by usurping her inheritance, a wrotgiti 
which they Were compelled to participate or expose 
their own Bbexefadtress. This thought gave that 
fough womaw m@iiy a sleepless night, and Joshua 
felt compelled, fiough all that long winter, to take 
# double portion of punch to keep away the dreams 
that haunted him for, he told Eunice, nothing but 
liquor kept him from*going into a consumption. 

Eunice neither seéided nor sneered when he said 
this: she was too sad for ill temper now. All her 
i fine dresses were packed away in the garret as a sort 
of self-punishment for her own misdoing. She went 
about the house like’ @ ghost, and once, when Mrs. 
Lander noticed her face with those wild, sunken 
eyes as she came from the sick-chamber, the woman 
absolutely burst into tears. 

How did Cora Lander act in this mournful staté of 
things ? 

At first shé was busy all the morning searching 
the daily papers for # paragraph that never ap 
peared. This me’ her restless and ill at ease. 
She wanted some proof that her web, so artfully 
woven, had entangled its victim. 

One day the express brought up a number of 
dresses for Mrs. Lander, and, in the unpacking, Cora 
fell upon a small paper which she had considered too 
insignificant for her notice, and which had, in fact, 
been overlooked by the officer to whom Clarence 

srooks had left the task of silencing the press when 
Seymour’s trial came on. 

There was the paragraph. Hereyes seized it with 
the greed of a famished hawk. 

“ A young man, who gave his name as Seymour, 
was put upon his trial for embezzlement, and pleaded 
guilty to the indictwent. His appearance and the 
frank avowal of his guilt excited general sympathy 
in the court room. Even the judge exhibited more 
than usual commiseration while sentencing the poor 
fellow, who was condemned to seven years.” 

This was the paragraph which Cora seized upon 
with such keen interest. She carried the torn 
paper to her room and read it over and over again. 

“Tt is done! it is done!” she cried, racing to and 
fro in her room like a panther, hugging the paper to 
her bosom. “TI willed it, and Clarence Brooks, the 
most splendid specimen of manhood I ever saw, has 
been the instrument of my freedom. I knew it 
would be so; but this game is but half played out. 
The next move shall secure him.” 

Even while she was speaking a knock came to the 
door, and when she opened it, impatient at the in- 
trusion, a letter was placed in her hand. 

“ His writing, and tome. How dare tho wretch 
presume so.” 

She tore the note open and held it a moment at 
arm’s length, as if his hand had left poison within 
its folds. 

‘The contents of this letter cannot be given, it would 
be too painful ; but she read it, from beginning to end, 
with dry, hard eyes, that felt no pity; now and then 
a gleam of triumpli shot through them ; otherwise 
they shone with a heavy glitter, like dulled steel. 

The letter told her of the anguish her husband felt 
inleaving her again. It might be for years, it might 
be for ever. He went into no details. He was going 
far away, he said, so far that she might not hear from 
him for many months, but he would write when- 
ever fate permitted him. Something had happened, 
connected with his life, which compelled him to go 
—something which even the great love which he 
felt for her could neither overpower nor break 
through. His absence for a time was as imperative 
as his love for her would be immortal. He besought 
her to have patience with him, to pray for him 
sometimes, as he would ever pray: for her. More 
there was of such sad, pitiful pleading for continned 
love as woulé@ have made any real woman's heart 








ache with symyathy- 


hands, stretched herself suddenly and fell into another 
| in her nature. 


Even Cora Lander felt a little compassion as 
she read the last lines of her young husband's letter, 
knowing where he was, who had sent him there, and 
how he must suffer. She sat for a time with the 
paper in her hand, conquering the last remnants of 
tenderness that evil thoughts and evil acts had left 
Then she threw the letter into tho 
fire and held it down with the poker till it was con- 
sumed. 

I do not know whether compunction or triumpl 
Kept this woman in her room all the day after this 
letter was placed in her hands, but she refused to 
come down and see Brian Nolan, and when he sent 
to know if he were to wait fora reply she sent back 
# message that she was too ill for writing then. 
Brian obtained an interview with his sister, who 
came from Virginia’s sick-room to see him, but it 
was @ sad meeting, for Ellen was weighed down by 
apprehension regarding her benefactress, and Lrian 
had a secret aching in his heart which forbado 
him to give or claim sympathy. 

So he went away heavy hearted and so lonely 
htt he longed to creep into some quict place and 


But fe had another duty to perform, and that 
took him to the hotel where Clarence Brooks was 
staying. 

When Brian entered the room where Brooks was 
sitting there was bitterness in his heart which gave 
him hoth strength and courage. 

He approached the desk where the young mat was 
writing, and laid the letter he brought upon it with- 
out a word. 

Brooks started a little, glanced at the boy and took 
up the letter. 

He evidently knew the handwriting, for a stern 
look came over his face as he cut the envelope slowly, 
like a man who had made up his mind not to be 
moved from a settled purpose. 

If he had expected prayers or entreaties in that 
letter, the contents undeceived him, that was visible 
enough by the change of his countenance, for a slight 
colour came into his face and all its features softened 
as he read: 

“T have wronged you, have wronged myself more 
by an act which makes me seem ungrateful. I thought 
you dead—as heaven is my judge and your avenger 

—I thought you dead and mourned for you, I did! I 
did! You will not believe it, but I would almost 
have given my own life if it would have availed to 
save yours on the day I robbed your desk. It was 
your heirs I wronged, not you, not you. Remember 
how I watched your sick-bed, how many sleepless 
nights I spent—lrow untiring was my love. ‘The 
temptation was terrible ; I cannot tell you what it 
was that made me thirst so for moncy. I dare not, 
though it was enough to overcome stronger prin- 
ciples than mine. Heaven help me ! 

“Clarence Brooks, I loved you even when I 
wronged you—no, not you, but amemory that should 
have been sacred, I love you now, though you have 
taken such revenge for my fault as crushes ie out 
of the world. I do not understand it—you never were 
hard of heart—never cared s0 much for money as to 
ruin a fellow creature because he deprived you of 
it. Something must have embittered you against mo 
before you could have buried me alive in this terrible 
place. 

“T do not complain. Having wrought out this 
fate for myself, 1 will endure it if heaven give me 
strength—perish under it if that be withheld. Do not 
think that I write to ask for.mercy or excite the 
sympathy I have forfeited. It is not that which 
forces me to brave the pain of writing this; but IL 
have a favour to ask—ogly one, so easy for you to 
grant, yet so important té me. I have some friends ; 
the youth who brings you this is my own 
brother; I have a sister too—young, helpless, sensi- 
tive, friendless except in the love of one person. My 
fateis a secret to this poor girl and to all that ever 
loved me excepting my brother. He knows where 
Iam and how I suffer; poor lad, I have been his 
worst enemy, yet he loves me, oh, how much better 
than I deserve! For the sake of tliis friendless boy 
—for the sake of my sister and of Others not less 
dear, I ask you, Clarence Brooks, my once friend, to 
be generous and keep my misery, my crime and my 
disgrace a secret. Do not allow my name to pass 
your lips to any human being. ‘This is the only re- 
quest 1, shall ever make, Grant it, I implore you! 
Unless you would torture me to death in my living 
tomb, this small favour will not be denied. 

“ALFRED NOWAN. 
“ Por Seymour was an assumed name.’ 

Mr. Brooks read the letter carefully, kindly; he 
had no real revenge to gratify here. What he had 
done was in behalf of Virginia Lander, who had not 
only wronged him, but was about to shipwreck her- 
self for ever. The reader knows well that he never 
would have arrested this man merely for his crime 





regarding the money. But the reasons which had 
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prompted the act held good yet; nothing ut the re- 
moval of this man from her path would keep a girl 
so infatuated from rushing on to her own destruction. 

Brian Nolan stood by the desk looking earnestly 
into the man’s face as these thoughts passed through 
his mind. When Mr. Brooks lifted his head those 
sorrowful eyes met his; they were full of unspoken 
reproaches. 

“ You will grant my brother’s request?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Tle need not have made it,” said Mr. Brooks, 
kindly. “ What I have done has been from a stern 
sense of duty—for the world I would not take one 
step beyond that. Say this to your brother; tell him 
I have done nothing in malice-—that I have not an 
unkind feeling towards him.” 

Here the young man’s voice faltered a little, aud 
he shaded his eyes with one hand. 

“Then I can take your solemn promise back to 
my brother in his prison?” said Brian, regarding this 
agitation with something like wonder. 

“You may give him my solemn assurance that his 
wish shall be carried out. Unless he sends a mes- 
sage to me I will never mention his name.” 

“ Thank you,” said Brian Nolan; “thank you for 
him and myself. There is another thing ; my brother 
left more than sixteen thousand pounds. It is your 
money; he charged me te pay it over. Here is a 
cheque for what there is in the bank. The rest I can 
obtain. Shall I send it here?” 

Mr. Brooks took the cheque and tore it in frag- 
ments. 

“T will not take a farthing of this money. It was 
not for that I arrested him—heaven knows it was 
not for that! Keep the whole of it for him; he will 
need it when he comes out.” 

“He will not live to come out,’ 
have broken his heart.” 

The boy passed out of the door as he said this, 
leaving Clarence Brooks alone. 


’ 


said Brian. “ You 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE winter came, sharp and cold, while Virginia 
lay ill} for the fever left her as helpless as a child, 
and the physician said that, without great care, she 
would sink into a decline. 

This he suggested to Cora early in the season. 
Her system, he said, had received some great shock 
and refused to rally its strength again. 

Unless something could be done to interest her, 
his skill would be of little avail. 

If Cora were reje:ced by this intelligence, she took 
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good care to conceal it, for no person ever seemed 
more anxious than she did for, the recovery of 
another. 

Indeed, she haunted that sick-chamber with the 
pertinacity of a professed nurse, though warned by 
Eunice again and again that her presence was hurt- 
ful to the patient. 

Fortunately for Virginia this affectionate farce 
only lasted two or three weeks, for after that time 
Cora persuaded Mrs. Lander to go with her to Lon- 
don, and she took up her residence at their old rooms 
atthe hotel. She learned, with infinite satisfaction, 
that Clarence Brooks also had taken rooms there 
for the season. 

This was true, but Brooks had no idea that Cora 
had made this house her residence, and was 
surprised when they met in the public drawing-room 
one day, some few weeks after Seymour’s trial. 

He strove to inquire after the welfare of her cousin 
with composure, but his voice shook in spite of him- 
self, and he again thanked heaven that Cora was 
ignorant of the deep cause of interest he had in that 
unhappy girl. 

She answered him very quietly, and with every 
appearance of unconsciousness that Virginia had 
been so ill. 

Some disappointment seemed to have thrown her 
into a fever. 

Probably the person who had given them all so 
much uneasiness had abandoned his pursuit of her 
after attaining the money he wanted. 

She could only imagine this. But her cousin had 
been taken much worse after the boy who had been 
there once before came a second time with a letter, 
and for a few days was confined to her room. 

There was no doubt some tendency to insanity in 
all this, for Virginia had taken a most unaccountable 
dislike both to her and her mother. As for herself, 
it was not strange ; but a kinder mother never lived 
than her Aunt Lander. 

So great had this antipathy become at last that 
the physician made ita particular request that they 
should both leave the house until some change took 
place. 

This was the reason they had come to London. 
She wished people to understand all this, because 
it might seem unfeeling in a mother to leave her 
child during her illness if all the facts were not 
explained. The whole affair had been very painful 
both to herself and her aunt. 

Clarence Brooks had no reason to doubt all this; 
he believed that no human being but himself knew 
of the identity of Seymour with the man who had 
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robbed him. He was also certain that Cora had no 
knowledge of his engagement or even acquaintanve 
with Virginia; the manner and conversation of Cora 
Lander convinced him of her ignorance. In this 
respect it was fortunate that Ellen was so: com- 
pletely at variance with Cora and Mrs. Lander 
That romance of the ravine, the sweetest of his life 
while it lasted, was sacred to himself and shared only 
by those two lonely girls. Of course Virginia was 
sad,of course she must feel the absence,.or,. if she 
knew it, the incarceration of her lover with such an- 
guish as might naturally throw her on a sick-bed. 
But this was the result of her own mad infatuation ; 
no human power could protect her from it. She had 
been wrested from this bad man byan act of legal 
power that made his heart ache when he thought of 
it; yet under the same circumstances he would 
have done it again, even though the girl had. never 
been dear to himself. 

Cora was very sweet and gentle when they met; 
you would have thought Virginia had appeared over 
again from her manners, for never on this earth was 
there a better actress lost to the stage. At her in- 
stigation Mrs. Lander invited Brooks to their rooms. 
There was no reason why he should not ac- 
cept this invitation to intimacy with Amos Lander’s 
daughter. The treachery of his niece could not 
affect that fair being. Had not his dead friend 
warned him against one and invited his love for the 
other? ‘ 

He went to that pleasant room again and again. 
He saw that singularly gifted being in all the phases 
of her loveliness. There was no struggle in his 
bosom then; never in this world was there a more 
willing victim. If uncertain of his own feelings he 
soon became conscious of hers, for, with all 
her cunning, she could not conceal the absorbing 
passion that had entered her heart with such ir- 
resistible power. 

Cora Lander was right in one thing ; she had found 
her master passion in this love for Clarence Brooks. 
It would be impossible to give the details: of that 
wicked courtship. The old intimacy revived; 
they spent helf their time together; for Cora still 
pleaded her mourning as an excuse for avoidance ol 
general society. She sent for Blackbird, and almost 
every afternoon a pair of black horses, with two of 
the finest-looking riders ever seen, were admired 
and commented on till it became generally known 
that Amos Lander’s heiress was engaged to the dis- 
tinguished-looking foreigner who was for ever by. Ler 
side. 

(To be continued) 
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Tue funeral rites were over. The cold clods had 
been laid over the pulseless breast of the owner of 
the great Wickford property, and the train of 
mourners and interested friends came back into the 
solemn library whence the coffin had been borne 
to hear the will. 

The lawyer himself looked nervous and flurried 
as he unfolded the paper after removing the seals. 
The date was a surprise at the outset. It was only 
that very month, scarcely two. weeks previous to 
this day. Mr. Granger coughed to hide a sudden 
fear, which seized him, but his forehead cleared 
— as, after the usual formalities, the will was 
Tread. 

“I do give and bequeath to Arnold Wickford 
Granger, in remembrance ef his name and my long 
friendship for his parents, the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, now deposited in —— Bank in this town.” 
Then followed small legacies to the various servants 
whose faithfulness he had appreciated, and a few 
souvenirs to valued friends. 

“Finally, the residue and bulk of my property in 
real estate and moneys heretofore stated, not al- 
ready allotted, I do give and bequeath to Aurelia Ire- 
ton, only daughter of the late Henry Ireton, and 
ward of my good friend Andrew Granger.” 

Had a rocket exploded in the midst of that solemn 
and formal group it could not have caused a greater 
shock. Mr. Granger involuntarily sprang to his 
feet with a smothered malediction. His wife pulled 
down her veil to hide the starting tears. Arnold 
controlled his features, but he was deadly pale and 
his lips compressed sternly. Barbara Leighton on 
the contrary flushed crimson and bit her lips, for 
once in her life startled from her self-possession. 

There was one most startled of all, who stared 
around her wildly and gave deepest sign of con- 
sternation and grief, 

_ “No—oh, no!” exclaimed Aurelia Ireton, spring- 
ing to her feet. “I will never take it!” 

_ The lawyer made a respectful but yet authorita- 
live gesture and continued to read: 

“T expressly herewith take away from the afore- 
said Aurelia Ireton all right and power to give away 
the property, or in any way change or defeat the 
object of this bequest. But in case of her death 
without heirs Ido demise and bequeath the afore- 
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already given, to Arnold Wickford Granger. ‘In 
witness whereof I do this day set my name and 
seal.” 

A dead silence followed the conclusion of this im- 
portant document, which was broken by the lawyer, 
who rose from his seat and, coming forward to the 
interested group, said a few condoling words to the 
Grangers and made a brief but by no means hearty 
congratulatory speech to the heiress. 

Arnold only bowed. He could not control his 
thoughts much less his voice. But his father spoke, 
hastily and indignantly: 

“Have you any idea, Mr. Richardson, why and 
when this change was made—this most unpre- 
cedented, extraordinary change ?” 

“The new will was dated scarcely a fortnight 
since. Mr. Wickford was not a man to explain 
his motives even to interested parties. He gave me a 
sealed letter for Mr. Arnold Granger to be delivered 
after the reading of the will. Of course I am 
entirely ignorant of its contents.” 

As he spoke the lawyer opened his pocket-book, 
took out a letter and handed it to Arnold. The 
latter took it mechanically, opened it, and as he 
read a deep flush suffused his cheeks, and he bit his 
lip nervously. Everyone watched him with the 
most intense interest ; but when he had finished it 
Arnold crumpled up the letter, walked to the table, 
struck a match, and held it over the flame until it 
crumbled into a little powdery heap of black ashes. 

“ Well ?” exclaimed his father and Mr. Richard- 
son, in one breath. 

The young man tried to carry it off bravely ; but 
his smile was a ghastly one, as he replied to the 
questioning eyes about him: 

“Mr. Wickford’s explanation is eminently wise 
and satisfactory. It is, moreover, private.” 

And, having said this, Arnold walked up to Miss 
Leighton, and offered his arm to escort her from the 
room. Mr. Granger followed, with his wife. Miss 
Leighton flung one keen, annihilating glance towards 
Relie as she swept past. None of the others gave a 
single look. 

Relie started up as the door closed upon them, 
with a low cry. 

“Are they going without me? Have they turned 
meaway from their home?” faltered she, looking 
around her piteously. 

“ My dear young lady, this house with everything 
it contains is yours. You can make for yourself as 
splendid a home as you like,” Mr. Richardson 
hastened to say, moved to compassion by her great 
distress. 












She did not heed him, but crossed the room hastily, 
flew out at the door, and caught at Mrs. Granger's 
shawl just as that lady was stepping from the piazza 
to the carriage. 

“Mrs. Granger, oh, Mrs. Granger, are you going 

? 


to leave me behind ?’ 

Poor Mrs. Granger's eyes were blinded by tears of 
indignation, and her heart swelled with grief at 
this terrible disappointment and mortification, this 
downfall 6f all her proud expectations for her son. 
She could only think of Arnold, and this humiliation 
before the very eyes of Miss Leighton. She an- 
swered, sharply, as she drew away her shawl: 

“ You can’t expect it will be very pleasant, Relie, 
to have you with us. You, whom we have che- 
rished and cared for like our own child, and to think 
how you have come between us and all our hopes. 
What can a woman do with such a fortune? 
and without it Arnold’s best hopes are wrecked.” 

“Tt does seem, Relie, as if there had been 
some underhand work here. I remember now how 
you blushed when I came upon you in the street, 
talking with Mr. Wickford. I would never have be- 
lieved it of you, but for this,” chimed in her husband 
as he snapped his whip and drove off. 

The young girl, standing on the steps of the 
fine mansion now her own, stared after them 
blindly; for, though there were no tears in her 
eyes, @ swimming mist filmed her sight. She half 
stretched out her hands, and then caught them back. 
Arnold Granger, turning back to fold Barbara Leigh- 
ton’s shawl more closely about her, caught the dumb 
anguish of the gesture. 

“One moment, please, Barbara,” exclaimed he. 
“Tt is scandalous for us all to leave Relie without 
one kindly word.” 

And while he spoke he laid the reins in Miss 
Leighton’s lap, leaped out, and ran back. 

He came up to the steps, his face flushed, his eyes 
gleaming brightly, and caught her hand. 

“ Relie,” said he, “you are not to blame—not in 
the least. You deserve all youhave won, as I have 
met my just reward for my folly and wicked am- 
bition. From the depths of my heart I am thankful 
that my loss is your gain. All the extent of that 
loss bursts upon me now, and the least, the very 
least, is this fortune. Heaven bless you, Relie.” 

So much he ventured to say, and then hurried 
back to the chaise, recalled by the restive horse, who 
fretted beneath Miss Leighton’s angry jerk of tho 
rein. 

Aurelia Ireton looked after him wistfully, and her 
lip trembled, but she walked back steadily to meet 
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lawyer, who scarcely 


the 


the will 
understand 


e, sir, wi you lain 


I do nu think fairly 


“Tf you plea 
again to me ? 
it.” 

‘Certainly, my de: ung lady. Come into the 
library. These aah will be all dispersed. 
You are a very rich wom an, with onli mited control 
of this great property.” 

“ Unlimited control ! Then I may give it to Arnold, 
as indeed I ought. How could Mr. Wickford have 
taken it away from him? Tell me how I can give 
it back so that it will be legal, and in every way cor- 


rect.” 


soon 


Mr. Richardson coughed, and looked in a most mys- 
terious manner. There was something in the eager, 
w — grieved face which touched even his flinty 
mature. 

‘B jut that is precisely what you can’t do. Mr. 
wi ckford evidently anticipated this generous act. 
You may spend as freely as you please upon yourself, 
bu it you cannot give away the property.” 

‘And did he think such selfish self-indulgence 
would make me happy ?” ejaculated Relie. “It was 

uel to make me be the ruin of the best friends I had 
in a the world, Will you let mo read the will my- 
s _ 3 

‘ertainly. There are the 
’ tended to. I wished to call 
them, 

He brought the document and 
again, With a great deal of are, and ex- 
plained the legal terms. Shewas act satisfied wntil 
she took itin her own haads. ‘Phen, lifting it.overlier 
lead, she asked, suddeuby; in afieree'tone: 

“ And if I tear away the om ete I barn the 
whole document—what then 2?” 

He smiled calmly. , 

affects matters. 


legacies yet to be 
your attention to 


read it through 


‘It in nowise There is an at- 
sted copy, and, moreover, the will has been formally 


And if I positively refuse to accept the fortune ?” 
* It will not help Mr. Arnold Granger in the least,” 
swered the lawyer, alittleimpatiently. “Youare 
extraordinary y« ¢ lady to be so anxious to find 
for @1\ 1 5 nagnificent fortune, 
ially when, as I understand, you have none of 
‘own. Of course yi alone; but it 
is impossible for you to trausfer it to Mr. Granger— 
indeed,” he added, with an amused glance 
into her face, “ you marry him. 
She flashed an indignant, beughty 
e, Which recalled to the lawyer » fact he had 
nearly fotgetten—that it was a young lady, and not 
. perverse and whimsical « hild, with whom he wns 
dealing. 
Sir, Arnold Grang 
V9 


Leighton ! 


tns raway thi es- 


mu can a4 


inless, 


glance intto his 


» tarry Miss Barbara 


* True; I remember now. Well, he has a fine busi- 
ness ; ten thousand pounds 1 = not come antiss either, 
nd Miss Leighton is said to be a great heiress. 1 
don’t see that the young gentleman's situation calls 
formuch compunction on your part ; and, at all events, 
you are entirely guiltless of blame. I advise 
you to enjoy e rdially the good fortune thrown in 
our path.” 

Aurelia ‘had searcely héatd a sing! 

! dropped the will ‘on the table, 

her head wearily upon her hand. 

Presently she murmured, in a deep voice, with 

little sob ca ng the breath—Mr. Richardson 

uled it afterwards, with a pang: 
‘But if I die. Arnold will get it again. 

He w e impatient and angry with her now, 

l said, cold dly: : 

“If you please, Miss Ireton, I will show you the 

tts of the household. ‘There is a large sum 
idy money in this pocket-book.” 

As he spoke he unloc drawer, and handed 
vell-worn pocket-book. She took it in a dull, 
ical manner, and was dropping it into her 

hen he remonstra 


i wish you 
No 


gent 


any 


e Bentence. She 
and was leaning 


” 


us a li 


ked 


to count the money 
1e 1 withstanding your ex- 
lr. Wie kford h s left you in entire 

iave had an extraordinary opinion 
ud prudence. Bunt possibly he had 
1 iv decease. He was 

o difficulties in your 


ectatic 


‘y anxious you should fir 
y: 

“His kindness was only cruelty, though he never 

it it to be He maki v seem like a mon- 

ingratitude, the \ j rument to deal a 

at my best ‘ ’ answered Relie, 

r thoughts, trying to assume an in- 

t tin the proceedings. “ But I will not vex you 

by postponing any necessary Count the 

ncy in the pocket-book, if you please, and I will 
end to yeu.” 

He did sO, al ad wrot ‘ pt wh 


sigued. 


so, 


busin¢ 
mh 
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ich Aurelia 
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“ And here are the account books. You will find 
the bank cheques in this one. You have only to fill 
out, you know, and sign them to obtain any sum you 
need. I should advise you to retain the same busi- 
ness agent. He is faithful and honest. The house- 
keeper too is very anxious to continue in your ser- 
vice. You will find her in the room below, or I can 
send her to you as I go out. I promised Mr. Wick- 
ford to assist you all in my power, and I hope you 
will call upon me for any adviee Ican give. Once 
again, I beg you to put away this entirely unneces- 
sary compunction of conscience, Mr. Arnold Granger 
had really no claim whatever upon Mr. Wickford 
which the legacy of ten thousand pounds hasmet 
amply cancelled.” 

“I thank you for your kindness,” replied thé git, 
in that same grave — “and pathetic. — 
him think her srangely a 1 apathetic. “You 

It is all meant in kindness 
for it.” 


and clasped her hands sero me 
back wearily her brown 
Alone at last! 


————$<$<$—_—=9 
T hope you wilt 
I'm quite vain of Jane's 


little jelly and a trifle of the salad. 
like the salad dressing. 
salad cream.” 

And while she spoke Mrs. Hinde had signajleg 
to the anteroom, and the dinner appeared. 

She had the tact which comes from a kind heart, 
and by dint of cheerful talk, and dextious chang, 
of plates, coaxed the young mistress into something 
beyond the mere pretence of eating ; and when sh, 
rose, &t length, Aurelia turned towards her a grateful 
glance, and said, earnestly : 

“TI thank you, Mrs. Hinde. You are very kind. I 
hope you will always remain in charge here.’ 

“T hope I shall please you. Indeed, I mean 
always todo my best,” responded the housekeeper, 
moisture creeping into her eyes,she scarcely knew 
why, unless that there was a pathos in the girl’s 
voice. “And now would you like to see the 
‘house, or go directly to your chamber? You look 
‘very tired. I would advise alittle rest. Perhaps 
‘Mr. Granger and his family are eoming over thi; 
@vening ?” 

“ No, no one is coming, Iam alone, all alone, Mrs. 


| Hihde, ‘and it wae forthat I thanked you; because 
‘| yo have been 


acting @ mother’s part to a motheriess 
. I will lie down, for I really need rest.” 

But at the door of a stately chamber, with the first 

pakinghetiopes of ite silken hangings and sumptuous fur- 

ee oS the young heiress recoiled. 

hp no, not there,” said she, with a shiver. 





to think without distracted attention. She 

her hands, and springing to her feet walked to 

fro across the room, her face pale, hor lips set firmly, 
her eyes flashing brightly with seme Ely 2 
pressed emotion. 

“No other way, only one,” 
voice too deadly calm to be natu 
anil act as if I were enviably tomate 
blessed, when it is only a mocking: iitimery. 
very hard, very hard, and I have @0 one to 
bear it. If they only knew how much more’ 
seems the peaceful grave to me than this grand-and 
stately home, this dreary life here. Surely # theses 
be any wrong I shall be forgiven.” 

She paused abruptly, for there was a step outside 
her door, followed by a gentle knock. 

“Come in,” said Aurelia Ireton, dreading the in- 
terview even more than Mrs. Hinde, as that worthy 
woman came hesitatingly, forward, and dropped a 
respectful courtesy. ‘ 

“T am the housekeeper—Mrs. Hinde. I hope you 
will be satisfied with my late master’s recommenda- 
tion, and keep me in the house. I will try toplease 
you, Miss Ireton.” 

*T have no desire to disturb you or any of the 
others from their sifuations Here. You must miss 
Mr. Wickford very mnch,” answered kind-hearted 
Relie, trying to coax her cold lips into a smile. 

“ Yes, ’m, very much; still, the house will be a 
great deal livelier and brighter now. He was ill 
always, and uiet and still. It must be very 
different with a young lady in the house.” Aurelia 
was silent. What could she say, Whose thoughts 
were so far from all brightness ?. “But you must 
be faint from this long delay. I prepared lunch for 
a great many, and was sorry enough your friends 
didn’t remain, Will you be kind enough to come 
down to the dining-roém ?” 

“T should like a eup of tea. I believe I am faint,” 
answered Aurelia, and followed her into the richly 
panelled dining-room. 

The table was laid in great state. The late 
Mr. Wickford had been an wnostentatious man, 
but he was a connoisseur in china; and the superb 
dinner service, with its massive silver, was all 
brought out, and a sumptuous dinner prepared, in the 
expectation that Arnold Granger would be master, 
aud the aristocratic Miss Leighton, and all the 
family, would dine at.the honse. It strack even Mrs. 
Hinde as being rather dismal and forlorn when, in 
place of the anticipated brilliant party, this one 
slender little girl glided into the room, and seated 
herself in the first chair she reached; and as she 
caught a glimpse of the quivering lips and swim- 
ming eyes a dim suspicion of the sorrowful desola- 
tion of the great heiress whom everybody. was envy- 
ing entered the kindly mind of Mrs. Hinde, and 
stirred her toa sympathizing endeavour to soothe 
and clieer, 

“To be are rather lonesome here to-day ; 
but it won’t be long before you can have a happy 
circle around you, Miss Ireton. If you choose I will 
wait upon you myself, and not call ‘in John.” 

“ Thank y I should like it better. I am tired 
and confused, and everything is so strange,” began 
Relie, and paused abruptly, as her voice trembled. 

“Oh, yes, I understand. I was nervous and flus- 

red myself, but. now you have been so good as to 
assure me I may try to please you enough to remain 
here, Iam greatly Yelieved. ‘Take this cup of tea, 
aud I will give yeu just a slice of the game, a 


oa 


sO qt 


sure we 


A mame left undisturbed, ate | 


me go where I shall meet a cheerful, home- 


Hinde tarned without a word, and led her to 
oe chamber, ® sunny, simply furnished room, 
after making sure that her wants were all at- 
so left hertoits solitude, murmuring : 
ell, I to Be-oumm thie is Very different from my 
{dews, What a sweet, child-like creature! I needn't 


pi} he alarmed myself about an imperious, haught ty 


‘®wner of all this house and its great income.” 

- Agarelia Ireton, left.alone, hastily bolted the door, 
erg ey her knees by the bedside. She did 
not Word, nor weep, nor sob, only 
clasped her = closed her eyes, and laid hor pale 
face against the snowy counterpane. 

Full an hour the girl remained in that posture; 
then she rose and walked to the window and looked 
out. There was a fine nursery of choice fruit-trees, 
a@ grapery and small conservatory close at hand; 
beyond, there was a smooth green pasture on 
which cattle were grazing ;‘theng grove, and, farther 
on, the bright gleam of running. water—the river 
which went hurrying and dashing over the rocks. 
Her eye lingered on it wistfully, mournfully, almost 
pleadingly, a as she whispered, hoarsely : 

“Tt must needs be; but oh, itis very hard!” 

And, as if the sight tortured her, she turned 
swiftly away and lay down upon the bed for rest. 

Mrs. Hinde knocked lightly at the door some- 
thing like an hour afterwards, but received no re- 
sponse. The second time she came the young lady 
was awake and admitted her. She wished for nothing 
and was evidently desirous of being left unmolested. 
She made some inquiry about the fastening of the 
outer door, asked for a lamp, and bade Mrs. Hinde 
good-night. 

Tho. latter stood a moment on the threshold after 
she had lighted the lamp and looked back upon her 
new mistress. She said afterwards, never without 
tears in her eyes, that something came across her 
then and there—a vague, shadowy foreboding of im- 
pending evil. Such a solemn look was on that girl- 
ish face, such deep, wistful yearning in the eyes, 
such unnatural sternness around herlips. However, 
she bade her good-night and went away. It was 
beyond midnight when a small, light figure stolo 
hoiselessly down the staircase; a desperate hand 
forced back the bolt and turned the massive key 
of the outer door, and the heiress of the great 
Wickford property passed over the threshold, 
went across the avenue, around the conservatory, 
speeding along as silently as a ghost. A great 
dog chained in his kennel sent forth a deep-toned 
growl, but she gained the pasture, skirting the 
grove, and at length stood alone under the solemn 
stars at the river's brink. 

The waves plashed with a steady, earnest sound, 
which did not frighten, but rather encouraged 
her desperate feelings. They gathered force and 
strength as they swept on, and “the roar of the water 
sounded through the stillness like a peal of distant 
thunder. 

“If it be wrong may heaven extend mercy and for- 
@iveness, becatise of this sore strait of mine! 
ejaculated Aurelia Ireton, lifting her eyes upwards. 
“But it seems to me the only way. I give you 
back the covetedinheritance. Never—never again, 

Arnold Granger, shall you be troubled with any 
claim, look, or thought from poor little Relie! 
Farewell, Arnold—fare well for ever!” 
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A moment after a bird, nestled in the dewy 
boughs of a tree overhanging the river, sent 
forth a dismal cry, startled from his silence by a 
splash in the water. The waves took the gift, 
whatever it was, whirling, eddying, dancing along 
with it swifter and faster till one wild leap carried 
it far away. From the great house on the Wickford 
estate echoed the howl of the chained mastiff, but 
the stars above and the earth below kept solemn 
éucnce, 





CHAPTER IV. 

Ir was a cheerless evening likewise at the Granger 
cottage. Arnold did his best to appear unconcerned, 
and conceal his deep mortification and chagrin, but 
he could not thaw the i¢y reserve which infected the 
whole party. Miss Leighton, pleading a headache, 
retired early, and left her betrothed free to talk over 
with his parents this unexpetted result of Arnold 
Wickford’s death. 

Mrs. Granger glanced sorrowfully from her son’s 
lowering brow to her husband’s angry face, and broke 
the silence with a dismal sigh. 

“Oh, dear! who'd ever have thought it? What 
are you going to do, Arnold’?” 

“T don’t see that there is anything to be done, 
mother. I shall stiek tomy business, and make as 
much of a fortune for myselfias is possible.” 

“ And ten thousand’pounds in casli will be great 
help in your business after all. I wonderhe left you 
so much as that,” growled Mr. Granger. 

“ And then there is Miss Lei¢hton’s fortune,” ven- 
tured Mrs. Granger. 

“Don't depend upon ‘thaf!” interposed her son, 
almost harshly. “f am a very different. individual 
now. If she desires it I shall release her at once 
from the engagement. T don’t mean to wait for her 
father to give me tlre Htint.” 

“Was sho going to marry you for the Wickford 
property instead of for yourself?” questioned his 
mother, ‘indignantly. “You would insult her by 
implying such ‘a thought. If she loves you what 
will she care about this property?” 

“T have no complaints tomake,” answered Arnold, 
his lip curling. “Barbara has dealt as fairly with 
me asl with her. If this unforeseen experience has 
taught us both something, neither has the right to 
upbraid the other.” 

“ And to think it should-be Relie Ireton who has 
spoilt all your prospects! I declare nothing except 
the sky’s falling could have startled and surprised 
me so.” 

“ Poor Relie!” echoed Arnold, in a softened tone; 
“poor little Relie !” 

“TI don’t see any occasion for your pity,” observed 
his mother, in an acrimonious voice. * And certainly 
Relie is anything but poor, the heiress of all that 
great fortane—snatching it right out of your hand. 
And here have we been giving her a home all these 
years only for this reward !” 

Arnold Granger came closer to her, and with a 
frown on his forehead answered, gravely: 

“Mother, you are very unjust to Relie. In your 
grief at my loss you allow yourself to be unreason- 
able. Relic is in-nowisge.to blame. He stated expli- 
citly in that letter to me why the change was made, 
and it was solely.and wholly because of certain move- 
ments of mine. Iwas sorry you were not kinder to 
her to-day ; she felt it keenly. Besides, don’t forget 
how the world will blame such resentment. We had 
really no right or claim upon the Wickford property. 
A few days will soften your vexation, and then you 
must go to Relie, and be, as heretofore, her kind and 
tender friend.” 

“Tf you had only taken’a faney to Relie yourself,” 
said his father, bluntly, “it would have all been the 
same now.” 

Arnold had been balancing an ivory folder in his 
hand. It snapped in two pieces beneath his fierce 
grasp as he replied: 

“ Yes, sir, it would have, been; ‘ali right if I bad. 
But I did not. There is only one-thing left to us, 
to make the best of the present cireumstances. And 
now I will say good-nightto you. A night’s.sleep 
will improve us all.” 

But, judging by ‘the faces that gathered.aroupd the 
breakfast-table the text morning, the spirits of none 
of them were above the evening's standard. 

Miss Leighton was grave, silent, almost embar- 
rassed, anxious only to return speedily to! towa. 
Arnold looked worn and pale,as if he had passed a 
sleepless night, while Mr. end Mrs. Granger were 
not only angry ond indignant with other people, but 
vexed and dissatisfied with themselves. 

Upon their formal, disjointed conversation. broke 
tuddenly a quiveriug, agitated voice : 

“Mrs. Granger! Oh, Mrs. Granger! something 
bee has happened !” 

“Veryone started up netvously, and turned quick! 
towards the veadiea* A " r ¥ 





Mrs. Hinde, pale and tearful, stood on tho thres- 


hold. Arnold Granger was the first to dart for- 
ward. He seized her hand fiercely, and demanded, 
hoarsely : 


“ What has happened to Relie ?” 

“May heaven forgive her, the poor, unhappy 
child, and help you all to learn to be more charitable 
and forgiving !” sobbed Mrs. Hinde. 

“Where is she?” demanded Arnold once more, 
shuddering while he spoke. 

“She has drowned herself in the river! The body 
must have gone far away, for the little hat she 
wore was found below, and a part of her shawl] 
fringe was caught in the bushes by the river bank. 
There is a letter on her table for you. Mr. Arnold 
Granger. Mr. Richardson told us to leave every- 
thing exactly as we found it, or I should have 
brought it.” 

“ Drowned! Relie drowned!” repeated Arnold, in 
an icy voice of desperate calmness. 

“Yes, sir. She never went to bed at all in the 
evening. We heardthe dog bark, and the front.door 
was unbarred. The poor, innocent child. It broke 
her heart that you should take the will so unkindly, 
and she took the only way left ¥erfo give the pro- 
perty back to you.” 

“ Heaven forgive me! It will be impossible for 
me to forgive myself!” ejaculated Arnold Granger ; 
axl without a word or look for those bebind he 
seized his hat, and rushed like a madman frem tho 
house. 

“Follow him! follow him!” shrieked Mrs. 
Granger ; “oh, this is horrible, beyond anything 


yet. 

Her husband hurried after Amold, and Mrs. 
Granger, with trembling hands, began putting on 
her shawl, bonnet, and gloves. 

Mrs. Hinde looked after her with a stern glance, 
and sent rankling arrows into the smitten heart. 

“The young lady thauked me for being kind and 
motherly to one deserted by all her friends. Oh, 
my heart bled for her, and she so young, tender- 
hearted, and irinocent. Was she to blame be- 
cause Mr. Wickford was pleased with her and chose 
to give her his own?” 

Poor Mrs. Granger broke down under this speech. 
She sank hastily into. a chair, eovered her face with 
her handkerchief, and burst into awild wail of 
despair and remorse. 

“Oh, Relie, Relie! my poor darling! How could 
you think wewere so eruel? We were coming to 
you in a little while, the very moment we had re- 
covered from the shock of the disappointment. Oh, 
my little Relie, you can’t be dead! You musin’t be 
dead.” 

Mrs. Hinde had been wronght up to such a pitch 
of indignation, her heart was so full of tender pity 
forthat lonely, motherless girl who had been driven 
to commit so rash and desperate a deed, that she 
had no mercy for the Grangers. 

“If you had spoken one half as much yes- 
terday afternoon there would have been no trouble 
now,” said she, coldly. “They say it was heart- 
rending to see the look she gave you when you 
went away and left her there.” 

“Don’t, don’t! You will drive me frantic. Oh, my 
little Relie!” sobbed Mrs. Granger. “If we had 
only never heard or known about the Wickford pro- 
perty !” 

Miss Barbara Leighton here interposed, and, with 
her scornful eyes fixedom Mrs. Hinde’s face, inquired: 

“ Who is this person, Mrs. Granger? She adopts 
asingular manner towards the mother of the future 
owner of the Wickford éstate, if this be the house- 
keeper.” 

Mrs. Hinde bit her lip, and coloured slightly. 
She had forgotten that she had another master now. 

“T did not mean to be disrespectful,” she replied, 
hastily. “But I must have a heart of stone not to 
feel for that poor child who is gone, especially when 
she was so gentle and sweet-spoken to me.” 

“And is she dead? Is there no doubt of her 
death ?” demanded Miss Leighton. 

“No doubt at all. Mr. Richardson has sent 
a party of men to Took along the river: She went 
over, for there was her hat. Besides, the letter 
shows it was intended.” 

Mrs. Granger sat with locked hands and horrified, 
despairing face, but she roused herself at this remark. 

“Phe letter! I must seedit, and I must be there 
when she is brought baek. Oh, Relic, Relie! you 
shall come to your old chanfber, though only in your 
coffin.” 

And while she spoke her weak, trembling hands 
folded her shawl around her, and essayed to tie the 
strings of her bonnet. 

Miss Leighton helped her, and said, in the same 
tone she would have used toa child: 

“You are agitated now, Mrs. Granger, and cannot 
see plainly the true state oftheease. It is very me- 
lancholvy and unfortunate certainly, but you have 








nothing to blame yourself for. 
unhappiness by such a thought.” 

“You won't go then?” faltered Mrs. Granger. 

“No, it would be highly indecorous.and unbecoming. 
I will await yourreturn here, and of course postpono 
the ride to town until Arnold is at liberty to accom- 
pany me.” 

Mrs. Granger made no reply, but tremblingly ac- 
cepted the arm Mrs. Hinde offered, and the two wo- 
men hurried back to the great house on the Wickford 
estate. 

Arnold, with @ face as hard and almost as white as 
marble, met them in the vestibule. 

“Have they found her?” gasped his mother 
catching at his arm. 

She hardly recognized the voice that answered : 

“ Not yet. But her shawl and handkerchief have 
been discovered, in the river, three miles 
below the spot where the hat was found. Thero 
is no question about her death ; the letter makes the 
hope vain and useless.” 

“Oh, what does she say? Ict me see it!” gasped 
Mrs. Granger. 

Arnold put his hand into his vest, and drew it 
forth. 

Mrs. Granger's blinded eyes saw not a character, 
but Mrs. Hinde whispered the words as she read 
them : 

“ARNOLD, dear Arnold, may you be happy. I givo 
you back what I never meant to take away, the in- 
heritance yow have looked upon as your rightful due. 
Aurelia Ireton shall not stand in your way. Heaven 
bless you, and forgive meif lam wrong. Ask your 
mother to think of me more charitably, now that I give 
this:proof of my imnocence of amy designs upon the 
Wickford property. 

“Your poor Rew.” 

Every word was like a dagger to each listener. 
Even Mrs. Hinde forgot her resentment, as she looked 
from one pale face to the other. 

“Oh, Relie, Relie!’ sobbed Mrs. Granger. “I 
would give all the world to recall yesterday.” 

Her son, with a bitter, echoing sigh, turned back 
into the house, exchanged a few hasty words with 
Mr. Richardson, and locked himself in the library. 

All the terrible array of accusing, tormenting 
thoughts which kept him company could be dimly 
guessed by his haggard face and hollow eyes when, 
at length, after repeated summonses from his mother, 
he came forth again among them. 

Mrs. Granger glanced into his face, and was half 
afraid to speak, but at length she ventured to whis- 

yer: 

“The day is almost gone, Arnold, and Miss Leigh- 
ton is going to town if you come back to the house.” 

Arnold Granger almost ground his teeth together 
as he repeated the name. 

“Miss Leighton! Miss Leighton! why does she 
wait? Let my father drive her into town as swiftly 
as she likes. I shall stay here till they bring her 
back, my poor Relie! Ihave no time nor thought 
for anything else.” 

Mrs. Granger wiped away a fresh gush of tears as 
she suggested, meekly: 

“But, Arnold, Miss Leighton will think it very 
strange. She might bo angry uot to see you at ail 
before leaving.” 

* Tell her my place is here, that I shall not leave 
until Relie is found,” answered Arnold, sternly, and, 
retreating again, locked the door behind him. 

Mrs. Granger returned home, making the best 
report possible, and was inexpressibly relieved when 
her elegant visitor had taken leave—not without 
many sweetly spoken and gracefully worded condo- 
lenecs—and been taken to the nearest railway station 
in preference to attempting the long drive to town. 

Mr. Grangerreturned witha grave, worn face, and, 
coming into the house, said, with a heavy sigh: 

“ Well, mother, Miss Leighton’s visitis over. It 
is little we dreamed what would be the result.” 

“ Little enough. Oh, Andrew, I never knew trouble 
before. When I think of all Relie’s pretty ways, and 
loving looks, and then remember this eruel termi- 
nation, it seemsto me my heart will break. I can’t 
help believing, besides, that there was morc between 
Arnold and Relie than we thought. That look in his 
face haunts me.” 

“JT amof your opinion. It is plain that this fine lady 
has no power to comfort the lad, or he would never 
have allowed her to go without saying good-bye. Tam 
sorry fer Arnold’s engagement to Miss Lcigliton. 
But { must go now to learn if anything more has 
been found. I shut my eyes close when | camo 
by the river. Icould not bear to look at it.” 

But a fortnight of wretched anxiety and suspense 
passed, and the river still held its victim. At tho 
expiration of that time intelligence was received 
from a town nearly twelve miles below that a wo- 
man's body had been found, and been buried by two 
yeomen. Exposure tothe water had so changed what 
had once been so fair and Jevely an image of girlish 
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grace that recognition was out of the question, and | 
the Grangers were not allowed the shocking sight. 
It was buried, however, with solemn service in the 
Wickford grave, and a costly monument told the sad 
fate of Aurelia Ireton. 

Slowly the romantic, pitiful story faded away 
from the remembrance of the neighbourhood. Even 
Mrs. Granger began to smile cheerfully and plan 
hopefully again, especially when she found that her 
son made no objection to taking possession of the 
inheritance, as she had vaguely feared. 

“What!” said Arnold, with a vague, abstracted 
look in his eyes, “much as I loathe and detest it, 
shall I deny this poor comfort to that devoted girl ? 
What she has died to give shall I dare refuse to 
accept? Though it scorched my very heart I 
would accept ity” 

People were curious to know how Arnold Granger 
would appear after this trying experience, but 
their curiosity was destined to be baffled. After 
taking formal possession of the estate he went away 
on a foreign tour and was absent nearly five years. 
He returned with a still greater manliness of car- 
riage, a rich and varied experience. But there was 
still a gravity in his eye, an occasicnal compression 
of the lip, which betrayed to his mother’s anxious scru- 
tiny that the memory of Relie Ireton still hung around 
him. Miss Leighton’s imperious eyes examined 
his face scarcely less eagerly. She had received a 
brief call before he left the country, and no allusion 
whatever had been made towards an early marriage, 
much to her chagrin, as it destroyed her plan for an ex- 
tended bridal tour. She had not ventured to betray 
her indignation, for she was keen-witted enough to 
detect the change wrought in his character by the 
trying scenes he had passed through. But on his 
return she met him with a full array of inimitable 
charms, determined to win him back to his original 
humble devotion. 

She had longed for this interview with eager, 
triumphant anticipations. But she came out of it 
angry, resentful and hamiliated. He was less than 
ever her lover—she read that easily, and saw too 
that the strange spell cast upon him by the little 
country girl's tragic death still held its power over him. 
Yet she spoke gaily and pleasantly, and betrayed 
nothing of ker thoughts to him; least of all did she 
hint at any doubt of their ultimate marriage ; and Ar- 
nold Granger, with a stifled sigh, hurried away from the 
brilliant society offering its brightest allurements to 
him, and went alone, and sorrowfully spent nearly 
half a night in the country churchyard, around the 
grassy mound from which gleamed the  sculp- 
tured stone which told the name of the sleeper be- 
low, and gave its eloquent history of the past in the 
touching words of scripture: 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” 





CHAPTER V. 

“Victor, Victor! I have great news for you. 
Come at once, sirrah, and hear it.” 

The speaker, a very pretty young lady in white 
muslin, with blue ribbons, leaned over the vine-hung 
veranda, and nodded gaily to a young gentleman 
indolently stretched upon the lawn, under the shade 
of a noble elm-tree. 

The latter tossed away his cigar, yawned once or 
twice, and rose languidly, turning towards her a 
pleasing, prepossessing countenance, lighted by gay 
blue eyes, and surmounted by a luxuriant growth of 
curls of a pale brown. 

“ Something new! By the latest post, undoubtedly. 
Most serene and amiable Rose, queen of the floral 
gems, I bow before you in due meekness and reve- 
rence, and await your information with intense 
eagerness.” 

As he spoke Victor Haldeman swung himself 
lightly across the railing, ran gaily up the flight of 
steps, and made his appearance beside his cousin, 
Rose Ingalls, with a most ridiculous series of bows 
and flourishes. 

“ Now, Victor, be reasonable a little while. If you 
keep me laughing I can’t talk, and I have really a 
great deal to say.” 

“T am dumb, and will turn myself into a statue,” 
replied Victor, with a comical contortion of his mouth, 
looking for all the world like a petrified mummy. 

“Incorrigible!” ejaculated Rose, laughing more 
heartily still; “at this rate you will never learn my 
news.” 

“ What is the matter, Rosie?” asked a sweet young 
voice ; the shutter near them was pushed open, 
and another young lady appeared at the window 
with a piece of embroidery in her hands. “Oh, 
it is Victor, is it?” 

“ Of course, Annie. 
of merriment within our reach ? 


Is not Victor the sole object 
You may always 


Annie Haldeman, smiling archly, reached out from 
the window and laid her snowy hand on Victor's 
shoulder. 

“ Victor, you naughty boy, come out of that old- 
man-of-the-mountain attitude. If you could see how 
you looked !” 

Victor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don't I know how I look? Hasn’t the mirror 
told me, and all the pretty girls, have they not whis- 
pered their honeyed praises in my wearied ear? I 
can picture Adonis—Hyperion——” 

“ And Narcissus !” retorted Rose, merrily. 

“I don’t think he can pine with love for the image 
he now presents,” added Annie. i 

“Tf you detract from my beauty you assail your 
own, Miss Annie Haldeman, and I'll appeal to a cer- 
tain friend of mine for decision. Ahem! let me see, 
what were those lines I pilfered out of Ned Weston’s 
portfolio ? 

“ Eyes like summer violets brimmed with sparkling dew, 
And hair whose curls have caught the sunbeams’ golden hue. 
Now, Rosie, you shall be judge, am I not quite as 
good looking as the lovely and accomplished Miss 
Annie Haldeman, the poet's pride ?” 

As he said this the young man leaned against the 
open window, and with one arm playfully drew his 
sister’s face against his own. 

Rose smiled with tender pride as she looked upon 
the two fair young faces, as much alike as two could 
be, the one spiritual and delicate with womanhood’s 
refinement, and the other brave and gallant with 
manly pride. 

“T don't think Annie will appeal from my judg- 
ment, Victor. When you behave properly you are 
very good looking. So now praise my good nature in 
passing such a sentence, and come and talk over 
with me my news in a sensible manner.” 

“Certainly, certainly. Iam allattention. Let us 
hear what it can be. It can’t be anything to do 
with those charming Ayres, because I met Amyas 
this morning, with his sketch-book, and inquired for 
his sister, and she was well, and had there been any- 
thing new he would have told me.” 

“] am not so sure of that,” answered Rose, some- 
what hastily ; “they are certainly very fond of mys- 
tery, those Ayres. How little we know about them 
after an acquaintance of twelvemonths.” 

“We certainly know as much as we have any 
right to expect,” returned Victor, ‘“ Amyas said 
plainly that they were alone in the world, and had 
no past to describe to anyone. He has taken pains, 
moreover, and so has his sister, to impress upon 
everyone that they are poor, and dependant upon 
their own exertions for their worldly fortune.” 

“ Besides, wé can see for ourselves that they are 
pure and unblemished, wonderfully gifted, and alto- 
gether the most fascinating people we have ever 
known, without the faintest attempt to gain favour 
from anyone,” echoed Annie, a soft tinge of pink 
creeping over her cheek by her sudden enthusiasm. 

Rose Ingalls glanced from the two pair of eager 
blue eyes and earnest lips, and secretly sighed, but 
she spoke only in gay accents. 

“Well, to be sure. I had no idea of assailing the 
Ayres. And here I have left the news still untold. 
Guess, Victor, who is coming to spend a whole 
month with us. Somebody who will make us as gay 
as we can wish, who is queen of festive scenes, and 
can drive away all dulness and ennui—a very famous 
belle.” 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Mr. RuTHERFORD has been making a very careful 
examination of the surface of the moon, and he. has 
arrived at the conclusion that the crater, which was 
supposed to have undergone some change, has not 
in any way altered its position. 

Mr. J. G. Symons tells us that 2°21 inches of rain 
fell during twenty-four hours, from 10 P.m., on 
Thursday, the 25th, to the same hour on Friday, the 
26th of July. This is equivalent toa fall of two hun- 
dred and twenty tons of water per acre during the 
day and night—a quantity unequalled in the same 
space of time for the last ten years. 


LgemiIne’s Looms.—Amongst the few novelties 
in textile manufactures at the Paris Exhibition are 
some looms exhibited by Messrs. John Leeming and 
Sons, of Bradford. One of them consists of a box 
loom with six shuttles, which is so arranged that 
they are enabled to throw any shuttle in the series 
when desired, and to give any number of double 
picks with any shuttle; the pattern they are now 
weaving eannot be produced by any other six-box 
circular loom in the exhibition. Another most inge- 
nious application is made to a Jacquard loom of 





be sure he is at the bottom of all the mischief and all 
the fun!” 


simple construction, for weaving wide ornameuted 


or ornamented parts, which have hitherto been pro- 
duced by throwing a weft of the desired colour and 
material right across the stuff and cutting out those 
parts which are left between the figures. This js 
obviated in the loom to which we allude, by the use 
of a number of miniature shuttles attached to the 
moving part of the loom, and which have a throw 
just sufficient to work the spot or pattern to which 
they correspond—weaving it fast, it is to be ob- 
served, not with loose ends as is ordinarily the case, 
They produce the ground and figure at the same 
time, by forming too distinct sheds in the warp for 
the passage of the ground and ornamenting shuttles ; 
we doubt not that this contrivance will be appre- 
ciated by the practical manufacturer. Messrs. Lee- 
ming also show a circular box loom arranged for at- 
taining a higher speed and consequent production 
than has yet been attained, and fitted with an im- 
proved break. They have alsoa 20-treadle index 
machine for dividing the warp to form what is 
known as V shed. Mr. Leeming has received a gold 
medal, 

Harsours or RervGE.—The annual reports of the 
engineers show that at Portland the quantity of rough 
stone deposited in the breakwater mound, and the 
foundations of the heads, has reached 5,627,654 tons. 
With the exception of some temporary damage to 
masonry in the gales of January and March, the works 
have stood successfully the storms of the winter, and 
large numbers of vessels have taken shelter within 
the harbour. At Dover the expenditure upon the 
breakwater, or west arm of the harbour, has reached 
611,2771., the estimate being 725,0007. At Alderney 
the expenditure at the end of March, the period to 
which all these reports are made up, had reached 
1,140,513, the estimate being 1,300,000%. At Holy- 
head, at that date, a length of 7,037 feet of the super- 
structure of the north breakwater had been built to 
its full height, and a length of 7,124 feet was built 
above high water; the inner or harbour wall was 
built to its full height, and a length of 5,930 ft. In 
the year ending the 31st of March, 3,647 vessels 
sought the shelter of this harbour. The expenditure 
had reached 1,371,1585l. 

ANIMAL POISONS SUPPOSED TO BE ALLIED To 
Cxuotrra Porson.—In some experiments on the 
poison of the cobra-di-capella, which George B. Hal- 
ford, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Melbourne, has been lately engaged in, he has 
discovered that when a person is mortally bitten 
by the cobra, molecules of living “germinal” matter 
are thrown into the blood and speedily grow into cells. 
These cells multiply so rapidly that in a few hours 
millions upon millions are produced at the expense 
of the oxygen absorbed into the blood during re- 
spiration ; and hence the gradual decrease and ulti- 
mate extinction of combustion and chemical change 
in every other part of the body, followed by cold- 
ness, sleepiness, insensibility, slow breathing, and 
death. The professor adds to his account of the 
action of this powerful poison that he has many rea- 
sons for believing that the materies morbi of cholera 
is a nearly allied animal poison, and that if this, 
on farther examination, should prove to be the case, 
we may hope to know something definite of the poi- 
sons of hydrophobia, small-pox, scarlet fever, and, 
indeed, of all zymotic diseases. 

TuE ATMOSPHERE OF LoNDON.—The carbonic acid 
gas emitted from three million human lungs may be 
chemically indistinguishable from that disengaged 
from the fourteen thousand tons of coal consumed 
per diem in the metropolis; but with the produce of 
respiration we cannot doubt that there is mingled a 
miasma quite distinct from the effluvia of the furnace. 
Thus we find on the leeward side of London, in this 
summer weather, while the sun is obscured by the 
canopy of unconsumed carbon, the current of pol- 
luted air that creeps through the streets is such as 
to affect even strong men with a sense of faintness. 
When a slow but steady draught sweeps the con- 
fined air gradually from the metropolis those dis- 
triets over which it last passes, in this summer heat 
seem unfitted to’ allow the chest to expand with 
healthy respiration. If this be the case (and we 
can appeal to daily experience on whatever happens 
to be the leeward side of the metropolis) now, what 
will be the case at the close of the present century, 
by which time we may expect London to contain six 
million inhabitants? The actual experiment of how 
large a city can be made seems to be in rapid cours’ 
of solution. It is not our wont to be alarmists, or 
even to point to menacing evils without the purpos’ 
of suggesting a remedy. The increasing difficulty 
of living in London in the summer, notwithstandiny 
the immense improvement in the purity of tle 
Thames, becomes every year more oppressive. 





A New street in Camberwell has taken upon itself 
the honour of the Sultan’s visit. It is henceforth to 





| goods without losing the material between the spots 





be called Sultan Street. 
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TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 


CHAPTER L 


“INFORMATION is wanted of Margaret Cavendish. 
When last heard from she was in the Wilton Woollen- 
Mills. Any word from her, or any news of her 
whereabouts, will be welcome to the advertizer, who 
las something of importance to communicate. 

“ R. WHITEHALL.” 

The man who penned these lines sat before a large 
baize-covered table. 

There was nothing remarkable in his appearance, 
Save that he seemed like one who had travelled 
much and was well versed in the ways of the 
world. 

His forehead was a noticeable feature, being both 
broad and high, but receding. His features indi- 
cated a kind and resolute manhood. The room in 
which he sat was shabby genteel. 

The furniture, when new, had been of the finest 
and costliest materials; the carpet, wherever the 
colours were visible, proved its previous ele- 
ance ; the paper on the walls was still handsome, so 
also were the ornaments of the ceiling and the old- 
fashioned cornices. 

A great fireplace gave the room something like 
cheerfulness ; for, within it, a dozen tongues of bright 
yellow flame lapped over and around the heavy logs 
with which it was filled, giving a light and warmth 
that it seemed to recognize as an old acqudintance 
but recently come back to gladden and to bless. 

Roger Whitehall leaned forward a moment, after 
he had signed his name, as if to think the matter over. 

That, I believe, is the best thing I can do,” he said, 
musingly, and then carefully read the few lines again. 
. have been all over the mills. Some few remem- 

~ @ girl whose name was Margaret ; a pale, nervous 
thing, they say she was. Poor child! bereft of her 











THE WINDOW.] 


mother, her uncle at the same time lying murdered in 
the house; the next day, as it were, her father bank- 
rupt ; it was all very sad, very sad. No wonder she re- 
ceived a shock from which it was impossible for a 
sensitive nature to recover. But this, perhaps, will 
find her. Let me see; that was three years ago. 
She must now be nineteen. Come in,” he added, as a 
knock was heard at the door. 

“A young lady, sir,”: replied the servant, and 
then withdrew. 

Roger Whitehall sprang to his feet, a glow of ex- 
pectation irradiating his fine countenance. A tall, 
well-dressed woman entered, who bowed, and obeyed 
his gesture to be seated. 

“ You are Mr. Roger Whitehall ?” she said, courte- 
ously. 

“ And you are Miss Margaret Cavendish ?” 

“T regret to undeceive you; but, learning from a 
friend of mine that you were in pursuit of Margaret, 
I thought it best to calland give you what intelli- 
gence I could.” 

“What sort of a person is she?” asked Roger 
Cavendish—“I mean in appearance.” 

“A little creature, who always seemed bowed 
down with some trouble. I took a great interest 
in that poor little girl, and I should like to be 
the first one to congratulate her upon any good 
fortune that may befall her. I hear that she has 
money left her.” 

“Yes, a fine legacy, seventy thousand pounds; 
the result of a speculation in which her father was 
engaged the month before his death.” 

“Then her father was living so lately !” exclaimed 
the lady, in some surprise. “ I have always under- 
stood that he was dead.” 

“Indeed! Margaret must have known that he was 
living, for he received letters from her up to the 
week he died. But they are all datedfrom Wilton 
Woollen-Mills.” 


“ And how lately did he die, sir?” 
“ Within the last five months.” 
“She has not been at the mills Quring the last 


“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“T am certain.” 

“Tt is very strange. You say she was sad?” 
| “Always. It was a rare thing to see her smile. 
| Those who were intimate with her always remarked 
| it when she did. Everybody respected her, and it was 
| plain to see she had been in better circumstances.” 

“ And you have never met her since ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I have met her twice.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ And both times within the last month.” 

“ Then you know where she is ?” 

“No, sir; for I hold no communication with her. 
The first time, she got into a crowded omnibus; I 
was at one end, she at the other. I tried toattract her 
attention ; but she looked so persistently the other 
way, and put a thick veil down, that I am afraid she 
did not wish to be recognized. The next time Isaw 
her I was passing in a carriage, but I am sure it was 
her. She did not see me then, and I should cer- 
tainly have followed her, but the occasion was a 
funeral, and I could not. It seems to me as if she 
were striving to hide herself from everybody.” 

“ But why should she do so?” 

“That I cannot tell. It may be, I have sometimes 
thought that, there was an attachment between her 
and the young man who was committed for the 
murder of her uncle.” 

“ Ah! that would make the matter very sad, very 
sad indeed. The case was manslaughter, I have 
heard, however.” 

“ Yes ; the victim lived four days, though without 
consciousness. And that saved young Le Marks 
from the gallows.” 

“ Who was this Le Marks ? 
hold in the family ?” 

“He was one of Mr. Cavendish’s clerks—a very 
quiet, handsome young man, I have heard. Some 
say there wasa violent quarrel between him and Mar- 
garet’s uncle the day before the latter was killed. 
He found out that Le Marks paid more attention to 
little Miss Margaret, who was not yet sixteen, than 
he liked; and, being a very proud, high-tempered 
man, he sajd things that created ill-feeling between 
them.” ‘ 

“ But there must have been some more decided 
evidence than a few hasty words,” said Roger White- 
hall. 

“Oh! indeed there was,” returned the lady—* the 
strongest evidence. The instrument of death was 
found hidden in a dislodged panel in young Le 
Mark’s room, and some clothes stained with blood. 
Still, no one could proveanything against him, for his 
previous character was beyond reproach. Fortu- 
nately, the poor fellow had no very near relatives to 
be disgraced, his immediate family being dead. I 
am told he conducts himself very well in prison, and 
still insists that he is innocent. I am very sure 
that Margaret thinks he is ; but her emotion was so 
terrible, once or twice, that I did not dare to mention 
it again.” 

“ A dreadful thing,” said Roger Whitehall, sadly. 
“Then you still believe she is in town,” he added, 
a moment after. 

“Yes; Iam almost certain she is still in town. 
I once said to her that I thought the country was 
the best place for her. Her tastes proved it, for I 
have seen her fairly cry with joy over a bunch of 
wild-flowers ; but she shuddered at the very sug- 
gestion, and declared that she would not live in the 
solitude of a country town for millions. I shall 
never forget how she looked when, turning to me, 
she said: 

“¢Miss Mildham, if I could always be at work, 
night and day, and never think, then I should be 
happy.’ ” 

Nothing more was elicited at that interview. But 
enough had been said to prove that Margaret was 
still in town; so Mr. Whitehall dispatched his 
notice to the different newspaper-offices, then sent 
for his supper, which was brought up by a tidy 
maid, and waited with patience the result of his ap- 
plication. 


| 


What position did he 


CHAPTER II. 


In the room of an old-fashioned house, four years 
previous to the commencement of my story, sat Mar- 
garet Cavendish, in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
A little creature, with inexpressible grace in every 
movement and feature, an airy, nameless something 
about all she did that made one think of fairy-land 
in her presence, it was no wonder that she, the only 
child, should be the idol of the household. 

Mr. Cavendish had always been a prosperous mer- 
ishant. His house, chosen for its roominess and com- 
fort, was furnished in the most splendid manner ; 
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and Maggie had never known a want, or even a wish 


unfulfilled. To-night there seemed an unwonted 

fire in her eye, a new and brighter beauty in her 

face, as she flitted about the reom, now catching 

up some old music and humming it, now moving to- 
wards the corridor, and scanning it minutely, 

‘I wonder if this happiness will last,” she mur- 

1 softly to herself. “Oh! my heart almost 

; with its exeess. I feel as if I had ne right to 

this full tide of joy, when there must be so many 


around me, on all sides, suffering from want ard 





I ry. And—here he is at last.” 

A tall, handsome young man entered the room as 
she ceased spe aking. 

Few were nobler in appearance than the: aspiring 
clerk of Mr. Simon Cavendish. 

l'o-night, however, there was an unusual gloom 
ou his brow; a restless fever flushed his check, and 
glittered in his eyes. 


caret saw it, and arose, uncertain how to meet 


troubled 
forehead, he 


He greeted her with a wild, yearning, but 
rag ; then, throwing his hand up to h 
claimed, in passionate tones: 
‘Well, Mag itis all over. The dream, though 
licious one, is ‘atan end. I haveeeased to hope 
as suddenly as I dared to speak—ceased utterly and 
r ever.” 


18 


ie, 





“Oh, Philip! what can have happened?” cried 
Ma ret, in great terror. 

‘Hush, dear; don’t look so frightened, or I shall 
regret that I did not leave without telling you, as | 
decided to do at first. This has happened, my own, 
for my own you are, whoever may come between us, 


yo yur uncle has insulted me with words that.a younger 









should have paid dearly for using, and your 
father,” his lips grew white, “your father declared 
that he had net reared you to ‘give away to a 
beegar. Perdition take them both !” he eried,in a fierce 
undertone. “Oh, Maggie, darling ! how I hated them 
both! Oh, Maggie, how the curse leaped bitterly to 
my lips!” 


“ But you did not! Oh, Philip!” 


“No; for I loved you well enough to bear every- 
thing. Aye, heaven knows how gladly I would wel- 
come death or even banishment for you. My words 


are no idle boast, perhaps I shall some time or other 
pro’ e it. 
“B ut, Philip, dear Philip ”—he turned round, with 





eyes §] rklin ig, despite their gloom, for she had never 
called him “dear Philip” before—“why did you 
speak so soon? My father thinks me but a child, 


you know; and Iam his only one. Ido not think 
he wants to resign me at all.” 

“} did not speak, Maggie; I was not thinking 
f ak at least, I would have deferred it for a 
ear. But it was forced upon me by your uncle, 


with a 


ing sO; 


coarse sneer; and you know, dearest, what 

he can do in that way.” 
“Yes, I know that he is very abrupt sometimes, 
nd does not scruple to wound even my feelings, 


as I believe he loves me. But my father is 
.lways considerate. Oh, do not feel unkindly towards 
] remember I am all he has, and, ‘indeed, how 
could I offend my father? He has been everything 
t 
i 


e 

muct 

t 
mi: 


the death of my mother; you know I 
lize him, Philip.” 
The mournful earnestness of her voice, her eyes 
ng with tears, roused all that was noblest 
reast of Philip Le Marks. 
“Dearest, I do not blame you for the reverent 
love you bear your father,” he said, quickly. “To 
he has been the most generous of patrons, the 


I since 


the t 


kindest of friends. I only wonder, when F think 
of it, how I could ever have been so mad-as to lift 
one thought towards you; more to aspire to your 
love It is too great, too precious a treasure for one 
1 l yet to struggle towards fortune with every 
< I against success, But that presumptuous 
é as it is, I must for ever relinquish. 

] dear, 1am going away.” 

oo Philip !” 

She held ont her hand imploringly. The mute an- 
of that ¢] » was indeed terrible contrasted 
with the previous joy and brightness of her counte- 


“1 cannot stay in honour after what has passed 








between the members of your family and myself. 
Thank heaven,” he added, asa wild, revengeful ex- 
I ion flitted for a moment over his face, “thank 
j 1 that I did not strike your uncle. The provo- 
cation was bad enough, heaven knows. But it is all 
er. Don’t look so pale, my love; I shall be 
richted yet. Your father wishes wealth for you. 
is right perhaps in looking at it in this way. 

You could a must not be the wife of a poor 
1 f r’s curse and ‘poverty will crush the 


No, I will not tempt you from your 
But, Maggie, if I away 
forget the!” he cried, passionately, his 


“Oh, Maggie, till I knew you 


heart. 
Heaven forbid! 





yor u will not 
voice full of tears. 








how barren seemed my life! Now the very thought 


of you, though exiled, and it may be suffering, will 
repay me for long hours of toil. Believe me, 


dearest—oh, believe me when I say that I would 
suffer anything—die for you!” 

Maggie's eyes were overflowing with tears. A 
step sounded in the passage and she arose to fly 
from the room. Philip caught her to his heart for a 
moment and held her in a tendér, passionate clasp. 
Then releasing her he turned to meet his employer, 
who entered the room as Margaret left it. 

“T thought I heard voices,” said the merchant, 
sternly. 

“ You did, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Was Miss Margaret kere ?” 

‘“She was here, Mr. Cavendish.” 

“And you have been holding an interview with 
my child, im of what I said?” 

“T have her farewell for ever, sir. I shall 
probably neversee her again,” said the young man, 
all anger fading out of @iis voice. “I leave to- 
morrow.” 

“Poe-morrow-—you leave iteanorrow ?” ejaculated 
the merchant. “ Pray whexeido you mean to co?” 

“What, six, will depend wpen. circumstances,” said 
the other, almost. haughtily, 

“Ama you have doubtlestiarranced to keep up a 
clandestine correspondence,” said the merchant, a 
tough of irony in his voice. 

“Mfr. Cavendish, what do yau‘take me for?” cried 
Philip Le Marks, drawing His figure up proudly. 
* Pooras Iam Pbelieve I havesome pretensions to 
honor. ‘No, sir, I did not ask your daughter to! 
write to me. Loving her as dol did not sea 
to bind her by word or deed tomy uncertain future.’ 
Mr. Cavendish, I would dic for Margaret!” His je 
voiee faltered. “But even ferdier I would not) 

commit an unworthy act.” 

There wasa long silence, brokemat last by the mer 
chant, who frankly held forth hig hand to the young 
man. 

“Mr. Le Marks,” he said, “yon compel any xe- 
spect, nay, more, my admiration, Let all reat-as 
itis at present; go out and prove yourself what I 
think you are, and.if Maggie stands the testefnb- 
sence you shall have her—my-hand on it. Won’re 
truly a noble fellow, Philip.” 

The young man gave his hand almost cordially. 
Ie could not quite forget the inter¥iew.of the after- 
noon. nor the taunts he had borne from the brother 
of this man, but his heart was lighterand happier. 

That night at twelve o’dledk Margaret, who thad 
not retired, hearing strange noises inthe hall, opened 
the door of ‘herreom.- A ‘burned dimly atthe 
farther end, but she eould seethe outlines af a 
horrible vision—her father flying through. the hell, 
blood on his sleeves, no coat on, with a haggaréeqnd 
dreadful look, depriving his face of the semblance 
almost of humanity. 

With one cry of “ Father!” she fell back nearly 
fainting, but recovered; a few minutes after- 
wards her door was violently opened and shut, but 
not before a note was thrown at her fect. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


More dead than alive Margaret stargered*to her 
feet, took up the paper mechanically, and read the fol- 
lowing: 

“* MARGARET,—As yon value’your soul's salvation 
say not a word to anyone of what you have seen to- 
night. Remember, if you violate your filial duty in 
this respect, a wretc hed father’s curse will follow 
you. Surely I need say no more to one whom, what- 
ever may be my faults, Dhave ever loved and shielded 
from trouble. 

“Your MISERABLE FATHER.” 

Margaret crouched down again, dumb with fear and 
terror. 

What deed of darkness had taken place in those 
a night-watches? What meant the blood upon 

her father’s shirt-sleeyves, the horrible anguish and 
self-loathing that distorted his countenance? Sud- 
denly a wild, appalling thought beset her soul. 
Philip—what ‘of him? Where was he? Had he 
been foully dealt by? She remembered that he had 
spoken with honest indignation of insulting language 
which some might think life-blood would hardty 
wipe out; remembered ‘his nervous agitation, the 
whitening of his lips. She knew nothing of the over- 
tures her father had made to him ; and now, if they 
had met and harder words had led to sterner provo- 
cation, and, in the heat of passion, her father had 
ended the existence of her best loved! Her heart 
stood still. The father she loved and idolized—a cri- 
minal! Oh, no! itcould not be. He had neverbeen 
aught but perfect m her eyes, courteous and 
Christian gentleman; she would not believe it. But 
if—if he were guilty. If there had been trouble, if 
his hand were stained, as his sleeves evinced, 


















down to the grave. Infamy should never, thro: 
her lips, touch that beloved name—never! never 
More than once she was on the point of leay 
her chamber, and searching room after room for 







frightful sight that she knew must be there ; but » 









horrible dread restrained her. She threw herself oy 
the bed, and more than once found herself strugglin: 
froma dream of horror, in which her father and thy 
object of her love were joined in deadly quarre}, 
and blood was shed. 

Nervous and trembling, she prepared to go down- 
stairs, not waiting for the breakfast-bell. She longed, 
yetdreaded to meet her father. How would he act, 
conscious of the strange, silent scenes the 
night? She strove to persuade herself it was ; 
dream, 2 nightmare. Bute there was the let 
crumpled as it hae beeminher@esperation. Lighting 
a lamp, she reduced the ‘Mittfe note to ashes, then, 
with colourless cheeks, “Tho Westin downstairs. 





















































Opening the doar-of,the fast-room, the first 
sight she saw was’ her father$m@eading his paper be- 
fore the blading ‘fira., He ed up pleasantly. 
There were no signs Gf .emotiowiip his face, not! 
haggard, nothing disturbed. 

“You arefp early, my teary” he said, with reed 
a gay manner. “You are palo too. Ah! I see, 
see. Young Le Marks is. # fine fellow, little one 
And, if he proves himself man—well, we shal! 
see.” 

Margaret seated herself inva sort of bewilderment 
What dil this mnwonted Kindness mean? Why 
should ‘his » revert.so igamediately to Ly 
Marks? Avstrange stupor oppressed her heart ani 
‘brain. Shefound , forthe first time, standing 
agon involuntary accuser and judge ofther own father ; 
®@ position the mostvcruel that one of her sensitive, 
vaffectionate nature could Me placed in. 

“It is very stramge that your uncle is not down 
yet,” said Mr. Cavendis plooking up again from hi 
paper. “He is alwaysthe first up im:the hous 
suppose sleeping over sti¢h a mountain of go 
made him more thenwenally somnolent.”’ 

“ What do you mean,ipapa ?” asked Margarct. 

“Why he drew tem thousand . pounds ‘from tho 
bank yesterday, intending to invest it in some 
speculation, and Jai th it under this pillow, | 
suppose. That his -habit.” 

“ Oh, father.” 

“ Well, child, kes rou look so frighten: ed?” 

“Ti—any thi know 

“ Nonsense, little’ ane; “nebody knew it but me. 

tter with our h 
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Whatis thema ‘ousehold thismorning ? 
Neither James nor lie Marks.” 

At that momentithe latter entered the breakfast- 
room. He wi waauinagesz®,_» and looked ikea mar 
labouring-ua jiates. ‘he 
blood few to Maggie's cheeks,’ and. she breatlicd 
freer—no harm had come to him. 

Mr. Cavendish pulled the bell, and sent a ser vant 
to his brother’s room. ‘The man came back white 
as a sheet; he staggered, he stuttered—he seemed 
to have taken leave of his senses. 

“ What in the world has happened?” cried his 
master, aghast. 

“ Oh, sir, it’s awful! 

“ What ?” 

And with one bound the merehant sprang from 
his seat and left the room. 

He came back only to confirm the,terrible tidings, 
and sent Le Marks after a physician. The un- 
fortunate man was barely alive, but reason had 
parted. 

For four days they hung abont his conch, hoping 
to gain some information that would lead to the 
tection of the murderer. 

At the end of that time the guilt was fastened 
upon young Le Marks, certain weapons having 
found ingeniously concealed im his room, and blo 
discovered in various places, It was proved that he 
had not slept’ in his bed that night, that he had 
quarrelled with the ald ‘man the day previous; 1nd 
enough evidence-was gathered to criminate him and 
lead to his imprisonment. ’ 

Only Margaret knew the terrible secret. Divided 
between love and duty, most sad and terrible was 
the’ weight she had to bear. No wonder her face 
aged in the few months of stispense that followed 
so that her best friends’would scarcely have known 
her. 

Not long 


















He’s murdered!” 
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after young Le Marks, through her 
silence, was sentenced to perpetual imprisonn nt, 
Mr. Cavendish failed. “He was a ruined man, for he 
discharged every obligation to the last farthing he 
possessed, left his daughter with a distant relative, 
and embarked ‘for ‘California. And all this time 
Margaret, as a sheep before ‘her shearers, was dumb ; 
she opened not her mouth. More reverses came: 
her aunt died, and Margaret was thus ied upo! 
her own resources, burdened with a great ani 
dreadful secret. No woniler her sweet face bore 4 






















then she would be silent, even if silence bore her 





perpetual look of sorrow, or that sighs were more 
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— 
frequent than smiles; for night and day she pined 
for her dear lost love, and would not—nay, could 
uot be comforted. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ ManGARET CAVENDISI!” 

The voice was sharp, the speaker middle-aged and 
unpleasant in her appearance, for the face was 
shrewish, the front teeth gone, and the brow and 
heeks wrinkled. 
caret came from her little room a pale, wan 
semblance of her formersweet self, now the slave and 
drudge of this repulsive mistress, who worked her 
“to death,” and in return gave her only the bare com- 
forts of an untidy home. 

“Put them irons down. Get the board out and put 
iton the table. Cut up a little wood, make a fire in 
the back parlour, and sweep it out. But go eut first 
end buy me the paper.” 

Margaret put on a much worn bonnet, flung down 
the thick veil she usually wore, went out, and soon re- 
turned with the paper. Once more she was busy 
with her household duties, the multiplicity of which 
suited her, when the sharp voice called again: 

“Margaret! Margaret Cavendish!” 

A strange look shot forth from her lightgray eyes 
as the girl appeared. She had been considering. 

“On the whole, no matter,” said her mistress, briefly. 
“T thought I wanted: you.” 

Again Margaret went back. 

“| might as well see to this myself,” said the 
woman, -musibgly. 

She put on her bonnet and cloak, and in less 
than an hour returned. 

Again the imperative summons : 

“Margaret! Margaret Cavendish!” 

The girl appeared, impassive as usual. 

“Tve got some news for you. Hore; read this.’ 

She thrust the paper into the givl’s hand. On read- 
ing it Margaret turned pale ; she trembled from head 
to toot. ; 

“Oh! what can it mean?” she murmured, her white, 
quivering lips scarcely able to articulate. *‘ At last! 
at last! must I be punished ?” 

“A terrible punishment,’ cried the woman, who 
had caught her words. “1 wish I could be punished 
that way.” 

“You will say nothing of this, nothing of me?” 
cried Margaret, wildly, not heeding, perhaps not 
hearing, the other. ‘1 must leave you to-day, imme- 
diately. I cannot stay another moment,” and she was 
going out of the room. 

“Why, girl, what-do you knew about it?” inter- 
rupted her mistress, in the old sharp tone. “ Stay! 
it’s a fortune left you; I’ve been to see about it my- 
self.” 

“A fortune left me?” 

“Yes, child ; by your father, who found gold in 
California, to be sure, and when he died left it all to 
you!” 

: betes he died?” repeated the girl, woefully. 

‘ Tes ad 

“Then he is dead. Oh, I wonder if he—I won- 
der——” 

She had clasped her hands, and now held them 
forward, tightly locked, despair in her face. 

“Why, how the child takes it! I do deelare, I 
should think you saw a ghost.” 

“TI do see the ghost of a great sorrow,” murmured 
Margaret. 

“ Well, if ever I saw such a thing,’ muttered the 
woman, leaving the room to usher in Mr. Roger 
Whitehall, with whom she left Margaret—her station 
being on the outside of the door, with an ear to the 
keyhole. 

Margaret, the heiress, blanched and trembling, 
her sleeves rolled half way up to the elbow, ‘her diress 
protected by a large coarse apron, somewhat the 
worse for wear, her hands, though small and ele- 
gantly formed, grown red and rough with constant 
toulsome work, was not the most prepossessing object 
that Mr. Whitehall had ever seen. 

Indeed, it is no wonder that he thought her quite 
commonplace, not knowing the wretchedness of heart 
that had made her what she was. The interview 
was not a long one. 

“You were with my father when ho died ?” she 
asked, anxiously. ' 

, Yes. I was with him, liad been‘ his companion 
‘or months ; and a more upright or gentlemanly man 
Inever saw.” 

A spasm of anguish crossed the young face, 

“Then he said nothing of mé—nothing——” 

Her fluttering voice and trembling lips ‘made her 
Seem very sad. Mr. Roger Whitehall felt his heart 
arawn towards her. 

“Oh, yes, he talked incessantly of little Maggie ; 
aod I think it was almost his greatest comfort that 
ue left you provided for.” 

“Ob, I don’t know,” murmured Margaret, irreso- 
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lutely moving her hands nervously one over the other. 
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“‘I—to be sure he must have thought so— 
so, mean. But itis strange. No message did you 
say? No message did yousay? Nomessage what- 
ever?” and her gray eyes regarded his wistfully. 

“ Except that he loved you dearly, and, if permitted, 
would watch over and guide you.” 

Margaret shuddered. 

“Shall we talk of your plans for the futnre ?” 
asked Mr. Roger Whitehall, cently. 

“ Please, I—I have none,” she answered, with a 
weary sigh. 

“TI have a sister who will eladly 
make you comfortable till such time as 
cide what is to be done.” 

Margaret assented, and the interview was ended. 
The girl hurried to her little room, threw n 
her knees by the bedside, and, burying her face in 
her hands, sobbed and moaned: 

“Oh, Philip! Philip! while I could work like 
the veriest outcast I could bear it; but this—this 
will kill me. I eannot live in splendour, and you in 
that dreary prison. I cannot—1 wil] not.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


MARGARET. at lest consented to the views and 
plans of her new and ambitious friends. A small but 
elegant mansion was found, and furnished regard- 
less of expense. 

Mr. Roger’s sister, a maiden lady of forty, was in- 
stalled as chief housekeeper, adviser, and companion ; 
and a more judicious selection could not have been 
made, for Miss Susan was agreeable in face and 
manners, 2 sworn foe to dulness, and with a keen 
wit, seasoned by good native sense, sho managed to 
show life on its sunniest side. 

Margarot was beginning to yield somewhat to 
this influence, but her sorrow was too deep-seated, 
partook too much of the character of remorse, for her 
to be always calm. 

There were moments when Miss Susan found her 
in almost convulsive grief. 

One of these occasions, the most severe, occurred 
one night when the servants had retired, and Mar- 
garet had brought her writing-desk into the large 
sitting-room, which she preferred to the solitude of 
her chamber. 

The delicate outlines of her figure, made more at- 
tractive by the rich and flowing material of her 
dress, and the softness of her complexion, gave back 
her girlish beauty in all but its bloom; it seemed as 
if that was gone for ever. Miss Susan sat knitting, 
her smiling face and plump figure suggesting all 
manner of comfortable pictures. 

“You won't mind staying alone a few minutes, 
will you?” said the latter, glancing up at Margaret. 
“T forgot something. It will not take me long.” 

“No, indeed; I am not quite such a coward as 
that,” said Margaret, the faintest smile playing over 
her face. 

It might have been twenty minutes before Miss 
Susan returned. When she did so what was her 
horror to find Margaret, stretclied senseless by the 
window, which was open! In her fright she almost 
lost her self-possession, but at last she succeeded 
in restoring consciousness. 

“Oh, where am I? My father! my father!” cried 
Margaret, horror in every feature. 

“Child, what do you mean? What has frightened 
you so?” 

“Oh, my father, he haunts me! he came here to- 
night,” cried Margaret, wildly. 

“No, child, no; the dead never come back.” 

“Yes, he came. I saw it once before—that face 
pressed to the window-pane ; but never so close,” 

“Tt was imagination, darling; be calm. It was 
your excited fancy.” 








“No, I saw him, And, oh, Miss Susan, let me 
tell you what no other living sou] knows 1 then 


you will pity me. You will—and if he shou 
me—can the dead curse? Perhaps he would make 
restitution. Oh, I am so miserable.” 

“ Tell me anything you will, child, if it will com- 
fort you,” said Miss Susan, frightened at herincohe- 
rent words, yet pitying her evide: ; 

“Yes, L will, You knew of my u 

“T knew all about it.” 

“ And poor Philip—Philip Le Marks 

“Yes, dear; the unfortunate ”" 

“Don’t sayit!” shrieked Margarct. “THe is not 
guilty!” 

For a moment Miss Susan'recoiled. Could there 
be.a ‘confession so horrible as at that moment she 
dreaded from this.to her hitherto innocent gin? 

“No; Philip never did a deed so terrible! It 
was--it was my father!” 

“ Merciful heaven, child!” 
“It was, Miss Susan! I saw—I know!” 
“ And you have let a guiltless man suffer?” 
_I have, Miss Susan. Heaven forgive me! I 
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idolized my father. I cowid not accuse him—I could 
4-79 
not! 


Her voice choked, and vin she seemed losi 
consciousness. 

“ What is this?” and Miss Susan picked up a note 
unsealed lying near the window. ‘Ghosts don’t 
write letters!” she added, significantly. 

“Let me have it.” 


And Margaret almos ve it from her hand, 
opened it and read: 
“A suffering man prays for your eompassio 





Give me food and shelter for afew hours. ] 
dying. I will tell her all—I am the murder 
of——” 

Tere the hand had failed; the 
collect 


man had probal 
all his energies to throw it inside the win- 
dow, which in her fright Margaret had opened. 

“But itwas my father!” gasped Margaret. 

“ Then, dear, there is2 mistake somewhere. Per 
haps he did not die. Hark! t wasa groan! What 
shall we do 2” 

“Call John up!” cri raret—“let him bo 
brought in! Iam half wild with this new troub! 

An hour later and bothwomen sat by the bed of 
the dying man. Margaret knew now that this was 
not her father, but his twin-brother, who in his 
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early manhood had disgrace; him, and, ag he thoug 
fled the country for ever 
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“T saw you took mo your father that night,’ 
he said, in his confession, “and availed myself of tho 
mistake to escape unknown. The money that wa 
thought to be hidden by Vhilip Le Marks I stole. It 
was that I'killed my brother for. Send fora magis- 
trate, and let me clear that young man who ha 
suffered for my sin.” 

It was done, and Margaret's long agony was at 
last over. 

But how recompense him who for nearly fou: 
miserable years had suffered blamelessly ? How tako 
from his soul the sting of nnmerited disgrace ? 

Margaret, still pale and troubled, but. strong- 
hearted, and once more conscious of her father’s in- 
nocence, wished herself te be the bearer of the good 
news. 

Armed with fortitude in the shape of the cheerful 
little woman who accompanied her on one side, and 
Mr. Roger Whitehall on the other, she passed the 
gloomy portals of the prison without a shudder, and 
soon found herself in front,of a large grated window. 
The jailer met her, and explained that in conse- 
quence of the established imnocence of the prisoner 
which was not, howe yet known to him, they 
should see him in the jailer’s own apartment; and 
consequently they were ushered into a large, hand- 
some room, and there awaited the coming of the 
prisoner. 

The minutes seemed hours to Margaret, in spito 
of the cheerful conversation of Miss Susan, and th« 
prattle of-the jailer’s pretty child, who seemed very 
anxious toinform Margaret that certain flowers stand- 
ing on the window sill were his, and that every par- 
ticular chair and ornament in the room was his als 
and exclusively. She turned pale at every sound. 

“This will never. do, my dear,” said Miss Susan 
noticing the fluctuating feelings that made them- 
selves visible on her face ; “we shall have you in 
a fainting-fit, I am afrai‘l.’ 

“No, I will not faint,” said Margaret, resolutely, 
and, turning, looked straight into tle eyes of Philip 
Le Marks, who had come in unobserved: 

“Oh, Philip!” she gasped, and then stood up, 
struggling with her wild emotion. 

“Miss Cavendish,” he said, gently and softly. 

He stood there so still, his face the same, only a 
little paler, a graver beauty on the brow, in th 
deep, soulful eye. 

“Qh, Philip! I have come—I would be tho first to 
tell you that you are free. Oh, Philip, what a dread- 
ful trial it must have been !” 

His countenance did not change, only a swecicr 
smile. He was as calm as hefore. 

“Tt does not take me much by surprise,” ho said. 
“T have been expecting it. I have put my trust in 
heaven. But let me lead you to a seat, Margare 
he added, with more tenderness than ever in hie 
voice, for he saw how mncli she needed consolation. 
“ You do not say what this trial has been to you.” 

“rightful,” she exclaimed, as she sat down apart 
from the rest, “ most frightful, for it seemed to mo 
partly my sin. But itis over now; oh, the blessed- 
ness of that feeling! all over.” 

And the story was told him there, while he listened 
silently, thoughtfully, Never again was it alluded to, 
till, one day, months after, when Margaret had re- 
warded him with her hand, and was now tho 
“beautiful Mrs. Le Marks.” 

They were talking about the long suffering of truo 
love. 

In some ¢asual manner tho one great trial of their 
life was referred to. 

“Tt was well, dearest.” soid Philip, “that we botl 
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kept silence, or one as innocent as myself might have 
suffered.” 
“ Both?” she exclaimed. 


“Yes, for I too believed your father to be the | 


guilty man. I could not sleep that night, and de- 
termined to go out into the air. On the threshold 
of my chamber I saw, as I supposed, your father 
enter your uncle’s room, and on the stairs I picked 
up a handkerchief and letter, signed with his initials. 
That evidence would have been important.” 

“ And you suppressed it ?” 

“For your sake, my darling.” 

“ And suffered all that long miserable time ?” 

He bent over, and pressed a kiss upon }~r fore- 
head. 

“ Do you remember,” murmured he, softly, “ what 
I told you of the test of love—that I would die for 
you, if need be ?” M. A. D. 





THE WEB OF FATE. 
—_——_——_—— 
CHAPTER L 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 

OvER the tender spring foliage of the park and 
through the twigs and branches, could be seen 
the dome and walls of Clarendon House, snowy- 
white, baleonied, pillared, and many-windowed. 
Carriages stood before the grand portico, and at each 
of the two wing entrances gentlemen lolled, smok- 
ing, reading, gossiping or staring, in the long 
windows of the smoking and reading rooms, and 
glimpses of ladies might be seen by passers-by in the 
park and street, in the parlours and chambers. 

All the windows were open to the bright March 
noon, and curtains fluttered in and out on the light 
breeze. 

In saying that the windows were all open we 
must except three in the pleasantest and sunniest 
corner. 

Before those three the curtains were closely 
drawn, much to the annoyance of a young man who 
was walking up and down one of the park walks. 
This impatient promenader, of whom it is not 
wearth while to make any mystery, was Mr. 
Melton Comes, a rather fashionable, respectable, and 
wholly commonplace young man. 

He walked to and fro, pulling his moustache, 
looking at his watch, and every now and then pulling 
his gloves up at the wrists. 

“ Does the lazy fellow mean to lie in bed all day ?” 
was one of his muttered exclamations. “If he 
weren't such a grand Turk I'd go up and dis- 
turb him, but I suppose if I got in, that machine 
he calls John would be politely requested to put 
me out.” 

Inside the closed curtains a soft twilight per- 
vaded an elegant suite of three rooms, which were 
now formed into one by the folding doors being 
thrown back. 

These rooms were not furnished in the usual 
tawdry style of hotel upholstery, but in a manner 
to indicate that a refined taste had presided over 
the work. Walls, cornices, and ceilings were all 
snow-white, only delicately veined and fretted 
with gilding; bit this whiteness was subdued by 
a slumbrous richness of colour that came through 
voluminous purple curtains, whose heavy tassels 
were gold-coloured, and of pure silk. Moreover, 
the walls were more than half covered with orna- 
ments. 

There were pictures in all sorts of frames—some 
of massive carving, black and lustrous, others 
delicate as vine-sprays in May; others, again, shin- 
ing like wrought and beaten gold, some old and 
quaint—a strip of ebony outside a thread of gilding 
framing some precious water-colour painted far 
back in the pure dawn of art. 

Indeed, all Mr. Griffeth’s pictures and draw- 
ings were valuable, and none but a simpleton 
ever looked at the frames after having given one 
glance to the gem set therein. 

Brackets, whose exquisite designs had sprung up 
in the brain of genius, were set here and there, and 
held some graceful shape in marble, bronze, ormolu, 
or porcelain, or perhaps some particular book was so 
conspicuously placed as to denote its value. The 
carpet, which was the same throughout the whole 
apartments, was thick and velvety, its white ground 
strewn with filmy palm-leaves, overlying each 
other, and looking like shadows falling on a white 
pavement from trees and vines in the sunshine. 
Tables, chairs, sofas, cabinets, each a model of 
elegance, but not too remarkable, and all of deep, 
rich hues—the woodwork black, brown, and tawny 
colour, the draperies purple or vivid crimson. Books 
were everywhere—in covers of carved wood, the 


| text in manuscript, and embellished with the most 


exquisite paintings on every leaf; costly illustrated 
works, first editions, rare books, whose copies were 
as scarce as comets ; new books, too, some just from the 
press, presented by complimentary editors or trem- 
bling authors, for Mr. Sidney Griffeth was a critic, 
and wielded a caustic though a graceful pen. 

Near a lofty window in the back room, which 
looked northward, stood an easel, with a half-finished 
crayon head on it—a wistful, lovely face, with 
an air of melancholy hovering around it, with heavy 
braids of hair seeming to weigh the head a little 
aside, and large eyes that would droop—both hair 
and eyes brown. For Mr. Sidney Griffeth was an 
artist. 

Slipping down over the pearl keys of a cabinet 
piano was a piece of manuscript music, the aceom- 
paniment unfinished, left just where the musician's 
inspiration had flagged, or where he had been inter- 
rupted. For Mr. Sidney Griffeth was also poet and 
composer. 

What more would you? And yet these were 
not all of his accomplishments. 

He was a good horseman—not good for county 
Galway leaps and runs. perhaps, but a gallant rider 
in park or on highway. 

He could handle a sword so that it seemed not one 

but a score flashing like lightning all about his 
head and breast. He could dance when he would 
condescend, he could talk when it was worth while 
—in fact, if Mr. Sidney Griffeth were a diamond it 
was by no means in the rough, but brilliant and 
perfect. 
, I do not mean to say that he was absolutely great 
in any one of these accomplishments, but he evinced 
in each an elegance, a grace, and a finish which genius 
itself could admire. 

Would you see this Admirable Crichton ? There 
he lies, stretched asleep on a sofa of purple velvet 
that looks almost black, what you can see of it 
through the flowing folds of his crimson silk dressing- 
gown. As he lies there anything so hard as the dia- 
mond does not seem a fitting type for him. 

The impression he makes is one of softness, grace, 
and delicacy. ‘The form is slight, and beyond the 
medium height; his face is one of those which can 
scarcely be termed handsome, but changeful, and 
capable of a fitful and most fascinating beauty. He lay 
with his arms thrown above his head, and his white 
and slender hands, blue-veined and pink-nailed, were 
half buried in the silken yellow-brown locks which 
clustered carelessly about a low, white forehead, 

The pink lips were slightly parted, showing a per- 
fect set of glittering teeth, and his regular breathing 
stirred a yellow moustache that drooped across his 
mouth to the smoothly shaven chin. His skin had a 
soft, creamy tint, otherwise colourless; the deli- 
cate brows were flexible, but bent a little down in- 
stead of arching, showing more force than was indi- 
cated by any other feature ; the lids were white, and 
deeply fringed, and when he opened them you would 
see light bluish-gray eyes, with speckled irises. 
Those speckled, changeful eyes are not often seen, 
and perhaps it is as well. 

When the hour-hand of a little French clock on 
the mantelpiece reached twelve a shrill, musical 
chirping, as of frightened birds, sounded through the 
room. You would have thought that twenty nests 
were being robbed, and that forty bird fathers and 
mothers were crying out from their little breaking 
hearts. 

The sleeper stirred on his couch, turned his cheek 
for an instant towards the laced pillow, then dreamily 
opened his eyes and looked at the clock, waiting till 
the noise should have ceased. 

He always set this unique alarum when he wished 
to wake at a certain hour, not liking anyone to enter 
his room when he was asleep. 

After a few minutes he arose languidly, gave the 
inevitable yawn of one who has slept late, unlocked 
the door, rang the bell, then dropped into a chair, 
rested his head back on the cushions, clasped his 
hands over his head, and shut his eyes again. 

“ Yes, sir,” said John, at the door. 

“ Bring me a cup of tea and the paper,” drawled 
his master, without looking round. 

“Yes, sir,” said John, again bowing to the back of 
the chair, above which the back of a white hand and 
a lock of silken hair were visible. 

Then he disappeared. 

In two minutes he came back, carrying a waiter, on 
which were the morning paper and a tiny tea-service 
of silver and dark blue porcelain. 

““Now prepare my bath,” said Mr. Griffeth, in a 
voice like a drowsy flute. 

A little cup of the amber liquid, which he took 
strong and without cream, a keen and comprehensive 
glance over the item of news, business as well as 
literary, then the gentleman tossed the paper aside, 
and for the first time glanced at the prompt and quiet 





John. 


| 


“ Has Mirs. Griffeth been'down to: breakfast ?” ho 
asked. 

“ Yes, sir. She took her breakfast at eight o'clock.” 

“Has anyone inquired for me'this morning ?” was 
the next question. 

“¥es,.sir; Mr. Melton Comes has, and he is down 
in the smoking-room waiting.” 

A slight frown raffled Mr. Griffeth’s: smooth brow 
as he arose. 

“T shall see no one for an hour,” he said. “If Mr, 
Comes choose to wait till one he can come up ; and, if 
he does not, give my compliments to Mrs. Griffcth, and 
ask her to be kind enough to step in soon after if she 
be not engaged. Tell Mr. Comes I threatened your 
life if you disturbed me before one o’clock.” 

“T will, sir,” replied the servant, gravely, bowing 
himself ont. r 

“Couldn't the cursed fool find any other time, but 
he must spoil my breakfast ?” muttered the gentle- 
man as he sauntered towards the bath-room. 

An hour after there was a gentle knock at the 
door, and John ushered in the patient visitor. He 
found Mr. Griffeth writing busily, the white hand 
gliding swiftly over the paper, and tracing quaint 
and graceful characters. 

“Oh, I am throwing myself under the hoofs of 
Pegasus,” said the visitor, pausing. 

“Never mind. He is velvet-shod,” replied tho 
writer, scribbling away a few minutes without turn- 
ing ; then laying down his pen he rose and greeted 
his friend with pleasant cordiality. 

“T thought that you were asleep when I saw the 
curtains down,” said the young man. 

“To be sure they are down. Raise them, John, 
and open the window. It’s March, isn’t it? Does 
the sun shine? I was asleep a few hours this 
morning after coming in from Mrs. Canderley’s 
party—Mrs. Canderley doesn’t shine in entertaining, 
Comes—but I had to get up, and go to work. I must 
always work, whether I sleep or not.” 

And Mr. Griffeth heaved a long and pitiful sigh. 

“ But your work pays,” said the other, who seemed 
to feel some slight embarrassment. “Now, if [ 
could coin gold as easily as you can I wouldn’t mind 
such work. Besides, the ladies all pet and adoro 

ou.” 

“T am happy to learn that Iam a ladies’ pet,” said 
Mr. Griffeth, in a measured tone, giving his mou- 
stache a slight twist. 

*Oh, I did not mean exactly that, but you know 
they are always ready to lionize you. Of course I 
know, Griffeth, that you take a higher stand than 
that.” 

The young man spoke hastily, and in a deprecating 
tone, for there was something in Mr. Griffeth’s cool 
and gentle displeasure which was not pleasant to 
meet. 

Besides, Mr. Comes was particularly anxious not 
to offend him unnecessarily this morning. 

The gentleman did not help his visitor at all, but 
merely sat still and listlessly twirled his pen, and the 
other was obliged to flounder on as best he could. 

“The fact is,” he stammered, “I do not wish to 
intrude on your writing. I merely dropped in on an 
errand. I wouldn’t trouble you, but Iam hard up 
just now, and if you could let me have a hundred 
pounds to-day I should be very glad. You see——” 

Not knowing what to present to his hearer’s vision 
the speaker came to a stop. 

“My dear boy,” exclaimed Mr. Griffeth, patheti- 
eally, “how am I to get the money? I assure you 
I do not believe that I have as much as ten pounds 
in the world. Let me see.” 

Taking a dark green purse from his pocket, he 
opened it in the frankest manner, and emptied its 
contents on to the table. 

Mr. Griffeth counted them with the utmost naivete 
and carelessness. 

“Just eleven pounds and seven shillings,” he said, 
looking up with arched eyebrows. “ What can I do? 
I am really sorry, Melton, but you see that lam 
almost a beggar.” 

The young man sat flushed and disconcerted. 

“Perhaps you might be able to borrow it for me,” 
he said, after a minute. 

“Rob Peter to pay Paul,” sighed the debtor, re- 
storing the coin to the purse. “It would only 00 
shifting the burden from oné to another. And! 
know not a soul I would like to borrowfrom.” 

“ Mrs. Griffeth might oblige you,” suggested the 
visitor, without looking up. 

“Borrow money of a lady!” exclaimed his host, 
flushing with indignant surprise. 

“Well, perhaps it wouldn't be pleasant,” owned 
Mr. Comes, somewhat abashed. “ Though I borrow 
from my sisters, aunts, and cousins, right and leit, 
when I am in need.” 

A shrug of the shoulders was the only reply. 

“I wish,” persisted the creditor, “ that you could 
think of some way to raise it to-day I want 








very badly.” 
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“J would, if it were possible,” Mr. Griffeth said, 
in his most obliging manner. “I really ought to 
have paid you before, but you have been so obliging 
that I have let it slip my memory. I will really see 
to it, and try to pay you this week. Let me see, 
how much is it ?” 

«Two hundred and fifty pounds,” said the young 
man, sulkily. 

“So itis. Well, Iam obliged to you for waiting 
s0 long, and will do the best I can. If this article 
were once written I could do so immediately, but 
you perceive it is not beyond the third chapter.” 

Colouring angrily at the hint, the baffled creditor 
stretched his hand towards his hat. 

“J shall hope to hear from you this week,” he said, 
walking towards the door. 

“TJ will try not to disappoint you,” was the gracious 


reply. 

Mr. Sidney Griffeth looked after his visitor, till 
the door closed behind him, and then still continued 
looking a moment longer in that direction, as if he 
saw through the panels. Then he threw down his 
pen, and began to pace the floor. 

“Debt and duns in a circle of torments,” he mut- 
tered. 

A soft knock at the door interrupted him, and at 
his somewhat sharp summons it opened, and timidly 
on the threshold stood a lady, the original of the 
crayon portrait on Mr. Griffeth’s easel. 

She seemed scarcely to stand, but rather to hover 
in the doorway, so light was she, so floating her 
motion, so timid and uncertain her aspect, as she 

tood there amoment waiting. She was rather small, 
with a round waist, well developed arms and shoul- 
ders, full red lips, and lustrous eyes, all speaking of 
quick and ardent feelings; and at the same time 
there was that tinge of melancholy which the portrait 
so well indicated, 

This lady was dressed in deep mourning, which 
contrasted well with her pearly whiteness, and she 
wore the merest film of a widow’s cap over her 
lovely brown hair. At sight of her Mr. Griffeth 
started forward, with a sudden change of counte- 
nance. 

“My dear Beatrice, I beg your pardon,” he ex- 
claimed ; “I fancied that it was John who knocked. 
How could I mistake the touch of this hand for John’s 
tude knuckles?” 

He fondly straightened the small hand she had 
placed in his, and, laying it palm to palm with his own, 
daintily drew his white finger tips over the dimples 
at the back. 

A flitting smile broke through her tender, pensive 
face, like sunshine ‘through the mist, and when she 
spoke her voice vibrated 

Like a plank 
That feels an Alpine torrent underneath. 

“T would have come sooner, brother,” she said, 
“but Mrs. Washburn would make me read a letter 
to her before releasing me.” 

“Tis as well so,” he answered, as he led her to a 
sofa, and took a seat by her side. “To think that I 
should send for you to scare people away. But I do 
get sobored, Beatrice. Melton Comes came in while 
1 was writing, and I feared he meant to stay all day. 
Fortunately he only wanted to borrow some money, 
and I got rid of him by refusing. But he annoyed 
me so that I was thoroughly out of temper when you 
came.” 

_* Then am not I also intruding ?” she asked, half 

rising. 
_ “As though you could everintrude,” he said, plac- 
ing a detaining hand on her arm. “ You inspire, but 
do not interrupt me. Besides, I wished to say some- 
thing to you, and this mention of money brings it to 
my mind.” Ee paused, and a faint blush illumined the 
soft pallor of his face. “ Will you allow me to speak 
of money affairs to you?” he asked. “One always 
hates to annoy a lady on such subjects.” 

His blush was reflected by a deeper one in her 
face—she seeming embarrassed, while he seemed only 
perplexed. 

“I know that we ladies are not supposed to know 
much about such affairs,” she said, “ but I will try to 
understand, and to do anything you wish. I 
hope that yon do not find me a burden. I have 
feared-— ” 

She faltered, and tears swam in her bright eyes. 

“How could you imagine such a thing?” exclaimed 
Mr. Griffeth, clasping her hand more closely, and 
looking with chiding affection in her face. Such a 
Sweet, pathetic face too! “ Why, my dear, your little 
income pays almost entirely your expenses—perhaps 
entirely. If ever a few pounds came from my side 
of the purse, when the landlord sends in his bill, I 
have only been too glad. But if it were so, who should 
assist you if not your poor husband’s only brother ? 
All I am anxious about is this, if anything were to 
happen to me you would be awkwardly situated. I 
have been troubled about this for some time.” 





Before he had finished speaking two tears*had 


slipped off the lady’s long eyelashes, and were roll- 
ing over her now colourless cheeks. 

“What can you mean by ‘anything happening to 
you,’ Sidney,” she asked, drawing involuntarily nearer 
to her the hand that still held hers. “ Are you ill? 
Do you fear any accident? In such a case I would 
care little for any pecuniary embarrassment.” 

“ Don’t be alarn##d, dear,” said her brother-in-law, 
soothingly. “Iam well, and have no knowledge of 
any impending ill ; but we must always calculate upon 
such chances. I cannot feel easy, unless your future 
is more secure. Of course everything I have will be 
yours ; but what have I? nothing but the contents 
of these rooms. True, these things would sell for 
something; but I would rather you should not be 
obliged to sell them. I have been collecting them 
for years, and should hate to hear of their being broken 
up and scattered.” 

“Why will you talk so ?” she interrupted, passion- 
ately. “One would think that you were about to 
die.” 

“T only tell you of these fears of mine in order 
that you may relieve them,” he said, and there was 
or Beg commanding in the glance that fell on 
1er. 

The hand lay passive in his, the eyes were up- 
lifted to his face, only waiting to hear his will in 
order to do it. 

“T think that you ought to try to be reconciled to 
your uncle.” 

A shade of crimson colour rose, and seemed to 
scorch the fair face, her eyes drooped, and she sat 
silent, and with quivering lips. 

“T know that it is unpleasant to think of this,” the 
gentleman went on, in a hasty, persuasive voice; 
but he is getting old, and you must forgive him 
much on that account, andetake into account also 
that rash humour which his mother gave him. He 
has no one nearer than you, and you were his fa- 
vourite niece. Hard and stubborn as he seems, I 
believe that he regrets you, and would receive you 
gladly. Ido wish you would try to conciliate him, 
Beatrice.” 

She did not look up, but kept turning her wedding- 
ring round and round as she answered : 

“You know, Sidney, my uncle never spoke well 
of Henry.” 

“ But he will keep silence now Henry is dead. IfI 
thought he would be such a brute as to say anything 
that would hurt your feelings now L would not ad- 
vise you to attempt to see him.” 

The colour came mantling up into her cheek 
again. 

“ And you know he doesn’t like you,” she said, 
unsteadily. 

Mr. Griffeth shrugged his shoulders, and heaved 
an ironical sigh. 

“T forgive him,” he said. 

“He would insist on my leaving here if he would 
notice me at all,” she continued, still with down- 
cast eyes. 

“T daresay,” said. the gentleman, with a genuine 
sigh this time. “But I should hope to see yousome- 
times, in spite of him, I should miss you; but I must 
not be selfish. My own pleasure must bend to your 
good.” 

“My cousins would all be in arms,” she urged. 
“They and he would think that my motives were 
mercenary.” 

“Of course your cousins would think so, for they 
are themselves mercenary, and would lose by sucha 
reconciliation. But we must submit to be misunder- 
stood by mean people, and it is never worth while to 
try to set themright. They do not wish to be right, 
and are not capable of comprehending any but low 
motives. I always treat the clamours of such persons 
with disregard.” 

“But they would be right ; the motive would be 
mercenary,” said Beatrice Griffeth, looking suddenly 
up with clear, pure eyes. 

Her companion was disconcerted for an instant. 

“T know that I urged one motive of interest, dear. 
But I also mentioned others. You would cheer an old 
man’s declining years. You would be like an affec- 
tionate child to him. I needscarcely urge the fact 
that you would relieve my fears for your future.” 

Her searching, melancholy eyes dwelt for a mo- 
ment on his face, which was half turned away. 
Some cloud seemed to fall heavily across her face, 
making the colour fade, bowing the head, seem- 
ing to labour in the slow, deep sigh that heaved 
her breast. 

“ Will you let me think of this a little while?” she 
asked, gently. “I will try todo as you wish, but I 
would like to think of it.” 

“Certainly, dear. I would not wish you to con- 
sent to anything against your own will, even though 
it were for your good. We won't talk of it any 
more now. Come and see your picture.” 

He had assumed a light and cheerful air, but she 
followed him with calm gravity to the easel. 





“T have exactly caught your look,” he said—“ that 
wistful, pensive look which is your speciality. It was a 
happy chance. But I have a fancy for you in another 
character. I dreamed of it this morning. I must 
paint you full length as a sleeping Madonna. You 
shall wear a blue robe, with white at the neck; and 
there shall be watching angels overhead, and 
little rosy faces leaning over your pillow, and peep- 
ing through your long hair, tangled there like butter- 
flies, their wings and hair as bright. You havea 
Madonna face, Beatrice.” 

“ A Madonna face is a face made for sorrow,” she 
said, in a low voice; but the next instant a smile 
broke forth. 

Her smiles came so gently. She remembered 
that he had dreamed of her that morning, and that 
thought helped to balance the of 3 of her possible 
banishment. 

“Beatrice, my dear, are we going to drive out?” 
said a voice at the door, at the sound of which Mr. 
Griffeth made a profound bow, and Mrs. Griffeth 
blushed deeply. 

“Oh, Mrs. Washburn, I forgot,” she said. 

The lady, who stepped coolly into the room, and 
had begun arranging her cashmere shawl before the 
long mirror, was worthy to make the third in that 
beautiful group. 

Profane persons might call her a handsome old 
lady, but there was no sign of age about her, except 
in her hair, which was silver white, and glistened 
like hoar frost in every ripple that lay across her 
queenly forehead. 

Her complexion was as delicately fresh, the black 
eyes as bright, the stately form as easily erect as 
they could ever have been, and the voice had a mel- 
low richness that showed no token of decay. 

If art had assisted to preserve the lady’s excellent 
beauty it was not evident ;and you would say that, 
whatever her age might be, it was the age of perfec- 
tion. 

With a nonchalant nod and smile, she stood 
there, drawing the rich folds of her shawl over 
her arm in such a manner that a portion of its pale 
green groundwork should lie against the deep 
black of her dress. 

“Run and get ready, dear, and I will wait here,” 
she said, “and keep that blush on your cheeks.” 

Mrs. Washburn, we may as well say at once, was 
an old friend of the Griffeths, and now occupied with 
Beatrice a suite of rooms in the opposite wing of 
Clarendon House. Like her young friend she was 
a widow, and acted, in some sort, as duenna to Bea- 
trice. 

“Can I set you down anywhere?” she asked, 
having arranged her toilet to her satisfaction. 

“T must write this morning,” he sighed. 

“This morning! You lazy fellow,” exclaimed 
the lady. “It is two o’clock! I wonder, now, if 
you’ve had any breakfast yet ?” 

“ Not a mouthful !” 

“No wonder you are the colour of note-paper! 
May I ask what you are writing ?” 

The gentleman turned, and glanced over the pa- 
pers on the table. 

“ Here is a notice of Thayler’s new book. I began 
savagely, but, having had such visitors, shall perhaps 
find something to praise before I get through. Here 
is a notice of the grand concert. What can I do? 
Miss Lulin sang .execrably, but what a face she 
has! Can I criticize her harshly, when I remember 
the roll of auburn hair that fell over her white 
neck ? Somewhere among all these papers is a half- 
finished article. Will you read it some time to- 
day, and tell me whether I shall finish it ?” 

“Finish it first, and I will read it after,” the lady 
said. “ Here you are, Beatrice.” 

Mr. Griffeth gave the elder lady his arm to the 
carriage, but he managed to whisper a word to his 
sister-in-law when helping her in : 

“Don’t say anything to her respecting what we 
were talking about.” * 

She nodded, and drew down her veil, for a group 
of pedestrians were watching for a glimpse of her 
lovely face. The coachman pompously took up the 
reins, considering himself to be the centre of attrac- 
tion. Mrs. Washburn smiled graciously, and the 
horses pranced down the street, dividing the 
attention of the people with the two ladies they 
drew. 





CHAPTER Il. 


I once knew a Normandy maid, 
Whose sire was a testy old elf, 
And who always was sadly afraid 
Lest the maiden should choose for herself. 
BEATRICE LANGDON had been a penniless orphan, 
whom a rich bachelor uncle had petted, educated, and 
supplied with pocket-money. 
Mr. Langdon had never said it, but he had intended 
to make this girl his heiress, and even while she was 
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at school he was pyzzling his foolish old brains, and 
looking through his shining spectacles, to find a hus- 
band worthy of somuch beauty with such a fortune. 

Mr. James Langdon had sundry fixed notions re- 
garding young ladies, one of which was that they 
were utterly incapable of choosing their own hus- 
bands, and invariably bestowed their first affections 
on knaves, fools, and fortune-hunters. His litile 
Beatriee must be preserved from any such entangle- 
ments. Consequently whenshe left Madame Bonnie's 
finishing-school, and went tolive with her uncle in 
his eomfortable old-fashioned honse there was. : 
lover all ready for her—an exceedingly nice young 
man, whom Mr. James Langdon protested he would 
marry in a minute, and be glad of the chance, if he 
were a young lady. 

“Mr. Summerion is rich, of good family, five 
years older than you, is moral, good tempered, 
good-looking, has no long line of relations hanging 

yout him, like a shoal of fishes, and he will make 
exactly the husband for you,” said Mr. Langdon to 
his niece, then stopped, because he had lost breath, 
being a stout gentleman, and not by any means be- 
eause he had exhausted thelist of Mr. Summerton’s 
perfections, or because he was pleased with the ex- 
pression of the young lady’s face. 

Beatrice reddened, opened her brown eyes wide 
with disdainful surprise, and.gave her pretty head a 


toss back. 


“T don’t know anything abont Mr. Summerton, | 
Uncle James, and I don’t care anything about him.” | 


The gentleman gave his chair an impatieut move- 
ment and leaned forward to stir the fire spitefully. 

“There it comes. The perversity of girls, their 
airs, their nonsense. It isn’t necessary that you 
should know anything about Mr. Summerton, I 
know all about him, and will warrant him. As to 
caring, you can care for him if you have a wish to 
do so, and you can’t help it when you know him.” 

The canaries in their cages opened their eyes, 
and set their little glossy heads on one side, at sound 
of the laughter that broke forth like a fountain into 
the alr, 

Doubtless they thought that some’ strange bird 
had come to keep them company, and to put their 
noses out of joint with his superior singing, 

The strange bird had a rosy bill, and dancing, 
brown eyes, which were laughed full of tears, and 
her plumage was @ pink linen dress, and violets in 
her hair. 

Although Mr. Langdon. would have a fire.in the 
grate, the open windows were full of May sunshine, 
and summer was approaching the earth, if not quite 
arrived. 

“Oh, these old bachelor uncles,” cried Miss 
Beatrice, saucily, and forthwith began to sing the 
song the opening of which heads this chapter, plac- 
ing a wicked emphasis on. the “testy old elf,” and 
glancing askance on the angry but bewitched 
guardian. 

His brow wore a portentous scowl, but his mouth 
worked about with a smile, which he eould not wholly 
suppress. For, to tell the truth, Mr. Langdon was 
very sensible to feminine charms, and, though a 
proud and dignified gentleman, could have been 
made to stand on his head had Miss Beatrice thought 
fit to coax him to do so. 

“ You're an impudent minx !” heexclaimed, giving 
her arm a pinch, but being very careful not to hurt 
her. 

“Oh, uncle ! to think that you are already anxious 
to get rid of me, whenI have only. been home a 
week!” said the girl, reproachfully. 

“ But I don’t want to get, rid of you,” he said, ea- 
gerly, distressed at, sight, of the handkerchief which 
Seatrice had pulled from Her pocket, and seemed on 
the point of raising to her eyes. “I mean you and 
your husband to live here with me. You,canhave 
the large south chamber, and I will have it, fitted up 
and newly furnished. You needn't be married till 
next autumn or for a year if you like, and I will set 
Summerton up in business, He'd better be by him- 
self. You can have the little chamber over ‘the hall 
door for a dressing-room, and I will have a door 
cut——” 

“Oh, gracious!” panted Beatrice, in dismay, as- 
tounded at the finished state of her uncle’s plans. 

“lll have a bow-window put into the dining-room 
-~it’s rather dark—and I'llrun out a small wing on 
he eastern side.” 

“I deelare, uncle, you’re too bad,” cried the giv], 
crimson and indignant, moving away from him, and 

anding like an insulted princess bef him. “I 
won't look at Mr, Nat Summerton, be sure of that! I 
never will ry him—never! If he asks me to I 


re 
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will mar 
will tell him that he is impudent, and forbid him 
ever speaking tome again. I won't talk to him, 
notice him, nor sit in the room with him again when 
he comes here. I won’t have him! I hate him! 


Of course the explosion of the young lady’s wrath 
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ended in. a torrent of tears aud sobs, that seemed as 
though they would break her heart. 

What was a fond, frightened, and immeasurably 
astonished old uncle to do but coax and promise, and 
coax again, and promise again, and wonder what 
could be the. matter, and beg his darling not toery, 
and protest that she should do everything she 
pleased, and have undone everyghing she did not 
please to do, and finally wipe his own eyes in helpless 
despair 2 

“To be packed up and sold—not even to the 
highest bidder, but to the first bidder!” sobbed Bea- 
trice. “To be promised toa simpleton whom I hate, 
and never consulted about my owe affairs! I won't 
look at him! | will go away and—-—-and keep sehool 
—or something!” 

Finally, after much ado, a compromise was effected. 
Nothing was to be said to Beatrice about marriage 
for one year, and Mr. Summerton was to consider 
himself irrevocably rejected. 

No one was to receive any encouragement ex¢ept 
from herself, and no gentleman was to. be invited 
with matrimonial intentions, In return the young 
lady would allow Mr. Summerton to come to the 
house, and would consent to recognize him as an ac- 
quaintance as long as he kept at a proper distance. 

Peace was declared, and under the articles of this 
agreement a yearsped happily. Miss Langdon went 
a great deai inte society, and made that noble. old- 
fashioned home of hers ring with gaiety. At first it 
was gaiety merely, but Beatrice was above being 
satisfied with that, and she gradually weeded her 
acquaintances and elevated her pleasures. 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIA. 


Tu® ladies say the: new cocoa-nut waterfalls are 
just the thing to wear with a gourd-dress. 

Whur is love like the letter R ? 
many a Mary marry. 

Beat TuHat.—We know a man so clever with his 
lathe that he can even turn a deaf ear. 

A Fortune 1y.A Wirz.—There is said to be a 
lady in London the tones of whose voice are se sil+ 
very that her words pass for shillings. 

THE EXIGENCIES OF JOURNALISM. 

The following story is told of an Irish newspaper 
editor, who was, pressed for copy : 

The foreman called down to him from the print- 
ing-office: ‘“ We want.six lines to fill a column.” 

“ Kill a child at Waterford,” was the reply. 

“ We have killed the child and want two lines.” 

“ Contradict it.” 

PowERFUL LANGUAGE.—A story writer says: 
“Florabel clasped her wide white brow with her 
two hands as if to still the thunder of thought boem- 
ing through her brain!” Her head must haye ached 
with such noise in it! Plorabel nrust be the young 
lady whose “ eyes emit lightning flashes.” 


Because it makes 


WATER ON THE BRAIN. 


Invalid: “ Now, doctor, I understand my case-per- 
fectly! I do-not require medicine, but. change ofair! 
Husband pleads. economy, and says we must remain 
at home this summer. So all you have-to do is.to 
order me to some wateripg-place !” 

Doctor: “Hum! Ah, yes! Wewillsee! Idare- 
say you are right!” 

A Swesgpine Simibe.—A fellow who had never 
enjoyed the pleasure of being coaxed ontof his money 
by a pair of bright eyes swimming in tears, and con- 
sequently feels angry with those whe have, crustily 
remarks: “ As people sprinkle the floors before they 
sweep them, so wives sprinkle their husbands, with 
tears in order to sweep cash out of thei pockets.” 

A HATTER in Berlin has posted up in his shop the 
following question and answer : 

Q. Who is over head‘ and ears in debt ? 
A. He who has not paid for his hat. 

Wine Awaxkr,—It was in Dublin city that .a good- 
humoured maid-of-all-work, Molly, once related to 
her young mistress a most marvellous dream she 
had the night before. “Pooh, poeh!” cries the 
latter at, its conclusion. “You. must have been 
asleep, Molly, when you dreamed such nonsense.” 


| “Indeed I was not then!” replies the indignant 


Molly. “I was justas wide awake as I am this 
minute !” 

Viatuovs InpicNATION.—-The following is a 
literal copy of a letter received by. a. leading house 
in Montreal frem a trader in Western Canada, on 
their refusing to give him a discharge, Inasmuch 
as the house in question had but one transaction 
with the individual, had never beheld the “colour 
of his money,’ and this was the second or, third 


| failure, they felt disinclined to encourage him in 
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his mode of making money; whereupon he waxes 
wroth, and thus disburdens himself:—“ Dear Sirs, 
it is with feelings of Deep. Regret that I have this 
morning Received Entelligence that you refuse to 
Syne me off. what in the name of Goodness Do yoy 
mean—what have I Don that you Shold Act in this 
Way towards me in the Name of Common Sine 
will it do you any Good to keep me out of Business 
to next Sept 1865. Will it pnt one Cent in your 
Pocket ? Why should youact inthis, way ? What did 
I ever due to you that you shonld behave in such a 
Cruel Manner Towards me & Little familey trying 
To Geta Living if you want a Loaf of Bread for thy 
Grecious Sake Let. me know if I haye only one | 
will cut it in Tow & Devede with you. Nothing eve; 
so Dishonourable Ever Reached Me, As your refus- 
ing to Syne, I again in the name of common cence 
Aske you your reason. Am Ia Villin. Am I a 
Seoundrel. Am I a Robber er what do you Meain | 
Am for the Sake of Honest Humanity Let me Now 
what you think of me be what it: may &I Demand 
an answer at once & With Kind regards to the 
Whole House, I Remen Yours Very truly, D.C.” 

Wuen Andy Johnson was,elected Vice President 
the political saints and parsons supported him zea- 
lously. As soon as he got rid of tlie vice they deemed 
him an arrant knave. How strange! 

HOW ABOUT IT? 

If some unseen individual could pass around from 
house to. house about ten o'clock on a Sunday morn- 
ing, he would be likely to hear a list of excuses fo: 
not attending church something like the following: 

Overslept myself. Could not dress in time. ‘Too 
cold. Too hot. Too windy. Too. dusty. Too 
wet. Too damp. Too sunny.’ Too cloudy. Don't 
feel disposed. No other time to myself. Look 
over my drawers. Put my papers to rights. Letters 
to write to my friends, Mean to take a walk. Going 
to take a ride. Tied to business six days in tho 
week. No fresh air but on Sundays. Can't breatho 
in church, always so full. Teel a little fevorish. 
Feel a little chilly. Feel very lazy. Expect com- 
pany to dinner. New bonnet not come home. 

“No man,” said a wealthy but weak-headed bar- 
rister, “should be admitted to the Bar who hadn’tan 
tndependent, property.” “May I ask,” said Currin, 
“show many acres make @ wise-acre ?” 

Ir is said that when Lord Lyttelton handed in his 
amendment, disenfranchizing all who cannot write a 
legible hand, the clerk was obliged ’to beg the favour 
of his lordship’s assistance in deciphering the speci- 
men of caligraphy before him. 

A MAN was charged before the Ormskirk magis- 
trates the other day with stealing a horse-cloth from 
a cart the driver of which had given him a ride, but 
his identity was doubtful, until, turning to the carter, 
he injudiciously asked, “ Whereabouts did I get upon 
the cart?” He was committed for trial. 

A, SCHOOLMISTRESS, while taking down the names 
and ages of her, pupils, apd the names of their 
parents, at the beginning of the term, asked one 
little fellow, “ What's your. fatlier’s, name?” “Oh, 
you needn't take down his name; lie’s too old to go 
to school to a woman,” was the reply. 


ARTIFICIAL,—An old gentleman recently attempted 
to, remove.alarge bug from tlie bonnet.of a lady who 
sat in front of him at the theatre. The result was 
he unrooted ali her back.hair. Deeply chagrined, he 
hastily apologized, but soon learned that the bug was 
artificial, and; was used to hold the head and hair 
tegether. A scene was the consequence. 

REMARKABLY few donkeys ave found inthe northern 
parts of Germany. A Germam lady, newly arrived 
in England, when sitting in a. reone overlooking 4 
meadow in the:suburbs of London, where some dou- 
keys were grazing, onhearing one of them braying, 
exclaimed: “ Why don’t they oil that pump-handle 
a little? It is:quite shocking: to hear that horrible 
noise every time anybody comes to fetch water.’ 

WE are told that the walls of the towns in which 
an Isle of White newspaper eiteulites were posted 
with placards announeing that the next issue of tliat 
paper would contain “a full-report of the grand 
naval review as seen from Bembridge Downs.” The 
paper was duly published with the terms of the 
placard in large letters at the lead of’ a column, and 
these were followed by two-columns entirely blauk. 
We presume a satire—no report for no review. 

A Lawyer's. Derencz,—Atmong the traditions of 
Westminster Hallis one of.a certain Sergeant Davy, 
who flourished some centuries back, in a darker age 
than the present. He was,accused by his brother 
of the eoif of having degraded their order by taking 
froma client a fee in copper. On being solemnly 
arraigned for his offence in the Common Hall, it ap- 
pears, from the unwritten reports of the Court o 
Common. Pleas, that he defended himself by the fol- 
lowing plea of confession and avoidance: “I iully 
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admit that I took a fee from him in copper: and not 
only one, but several! and not only fees in copper, 
put fees in silver; but I pledge my honour as a 
sergeant that I never took a single fee from him in 
silver until I had got all his gold, and that I never 
took a fee from him in copper until I got all his 
silver; and you don’t call that a degradation of our 
order?” 
LATEST FASHION. 

First Belle: “I thought, last Sunday, when I went 
to church I would have the smallest bonnet, but that 
hateful Miss Jones had one just as small !” 

Second Do: “ Well, she can’t very well diminish on 
this, for there are but two buds and a leaf, with the 
strings !” 

POSITIVE. 

“ You promised to send me your photograph, John,” 
pouted Maria, “‘and you have not done so. You have 
not even written me one word.” 

“Dearest Maria, then I have sent the picture,” re- 
plied the smiling John. “Read the advertisements. 
‘Silence is a Negative.’ ”— Punch. 


POSITIVELY THB LAST OF THE LONG SKIRTS THIS 
SEASON. 

Hostess: “ Oh, how tiresome ! Somebody must be 
standing on my dress! Would you just ran down- 
stairs, and see, whoit is, Mr. Brown ?”—Punch. 

Dry Work.—Before parliament breaks up will 
some member of the House of Commons move for re- 
turns of the quantity of beer and other excisable 
fluids consumed atthe (liquor) bar of that House ? 
One would think it must be very great, considering 
that most of the speeches which Hononrable 
Members have. had to make or listen to on the sub- 
ject of Reform have been thoroughly exhaustive.— 
Punch. 

WELL MEANT, 

Shoeblack (to.daily customer): “ Such. treat wo’ve 
got to-night, sir! ‘T’ea an’ buns, an’ speeches at 
Exeter "All! Wouldn’t you like to go, sir?” 

City Magnate: “ Oh, they wouldn’t let. mo in, my 


boy. 

Shoeblack: “* Um! Ponders.) Well—look ’ere. I 
think I could smug yer in as my father! !”—Punch. 

Tur ReaL “GAME CHICKEN.”—The one who re- 
mained in his shell till it was. chipped at the break- 
fast-table.— Fun. 

HISTORICAL. 

Tom’s Cousin: “Who's the Sultan, Tom ?” 

Tom: “ Don’t speak so loud, you hignorant gurl : 
why ’e’s the Belgian Prince of Wales !""—Fun. 


A CrrcuLarn Norge.—An eminent mathematician, 
who has solved the problem of squaring the. circle,” 
is now engaged in defining the exact circumference 
of “ the round, of the papers.”—J'un, 

THE GENTLE CRAFT. 

Potter: “ That’s my fish!” 

Totter: “I say’e’smine!” 

Potter: “ And I say as he’s mine! ‘“Wotd’ye come 
interferin’ ’ere for? I come "ere fust, and I’ve spent 
a box o’ gentiles, a bag 0’ worms, a pound 0’ graves, 
alot o’ bran, and a ‘arf quartern loafon’im. I call 
it reg’lar unsportsmanlike ; and if you wants that 
gudgin, yer’ll ’ave to git im over my corpse—there !” 
—Fun. 

A Bricut-’un.—Blind Tom is announced as 
giving concerts at Brighton. We are not surprised, 
for of course in visiting Brighton he goes there to 
sea. [f he could but get on the sea-side of his public 
no doubt he would be happy.—Fun. 

A CatcuLaTion.—A contemporary states that 
“forty-four Arabs, with their wives, have arrived in 
Paris, where they intend 'to give musical entertain- 
ments.” The programme is not given, but as the 
wives will of course count as halves(better or worse, 
as the case may be), by the simplest arithmetical 
effort we may reckon that forty-four Arabs, with 
forty-four halves, will probably find themselyes equal 
to “ Sixty-six.”—Fun. 








_Mrmicry in NaturE—At the soirée of the Pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society the so-called “ mimicry 
in nature” received some remarkable illustrations. 
Mr. Wallace exhibited a case of large butterflies, the 
creatures in which when seen alive and flying, with 
the wings displayed, are very attractive objects, 
coloured with black and orange; when pursued by 
birds they suddenly, and by instinct, poise them- 
selves upon a branch and display the under side of 
the closed wings, which so exactly represents a dead 
leaf as to defy detection. One corner of the wing 
1s elongated to form a leaf-stalk, from which springs 
the mid-rib of the leaf; from this mid-rib spring 
various lesser ribs, in colour and in every other re- 
Spect so exactly resembling a leaf as to become per- 
fectly marvellous, Closely adjoining were displayed 
éextain bold and rapacious birds side by side with 


other species belonging to distinct families, exactly 
mimicking each other in form and colour; but in 
nature, whilst the first are bold and ‘given to plunder 
the latter are in the same degree timid and inoffen- 
sive. ‘The mimicry is evidently a means of evading 
attack from creatures of superior power. 





THE YOUTH AND THE SAGE 
A THOUGHTFUL Arab sage, whose shrivelled face 
And crooked form betokened length of days, 
Upon a lagging horse, with halting pace, 
Was journeying o’er the desert’s arid ways; 
And, deep in meditation, gave no heed 
To one-who dashed along on snow-white steed. 


“ Hail, father!” cried the youth, “where journeyest 
thou? 
Perchance our routes not undivided lie! 
*Tis good to see again thy thoughtful brow, 
And from thy teaching lips and searching eye 
Discern the foibles and the charms of youth, 
And feel the while thy every word is truth.” 
As on they rode, the youthful with the old, 
The tall young chieftain and the hunch-back 


sage, 
Full many a tale replete with worth was told, 
Full many a quaint remark, from youth or age; 
And, thus discoursing on their toilsome way, 
The desert bloomed with wisdom all the day. 
The old man—pondering long upon the theme 
He knew was nearest to the chieftain’s heart, 
And hoping to direct his youthful dream 
To realms whence homely truths he could im- 
part— 
At last began by speaking of the grace 
Of form erect, of brave and comely face. 


And where he saw improvement in the mind, 
Or probed the heart and found a well-spring 
there, 
He gave the meed desired ; but still inclined 
To praise where praise was due with prudent 
care. 
Meanwhile the mettled steed, well skilled in voice, 
Kept, with the lame, true step, his master’s choice. 
The old man sadly said, “But by and by 
It well beseemeth me. thy faults to name.” 


> dust then the chieftain turned his eager cye, 


And placed a hand upon the flowing main ; 
His faultless steed pricks up his ready ears, 
Awaiting but the word he gladly hears, 
“Ah, friend!” the young man said, “by yonder 

green, 

Which brightens with its hue the sandy plain, 
The flapping of my father’s tents is seen ; 

And. he, impatient, waits his son again. 
So I must haste to meet, him, ere the sun 
Proclaims, descending, this day’s labour done.” 
He spake the word—his courser knew the tone— 

The old and lame—he left them far behind! 
His master’s wishes ever were his own, 

And on he flew swift as the dreaded wind. 
The sage jogged on, and mused the while he rode— 
** Who faults would tell rides on a lonely road.” 

N. U. 
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GEMS. 








Ir you would have a faithful servant and one that 
you like, serve, yourself. . 

By taking revenge a man is but even with his 
| enemy, but in passing it over he is his superior. 

CONTENTMENT is more satisfying than exhilara- 
tion; and contentment means simply the sum of 
small and quiet pleasures. 

WuHokEVER: sincerely desires to do all the good he 
can will probably do much more than he imagines 
or will ever know. 

He that will not permit his wealth to.do any good 
to others while he is alive prevents it from doing 
any good to himself when he is dead. 

Avorp GETTING IntTO Depr.—If you boast of a 
contempt for the world avoid getting into debt. It 
is giving to gnats the fangs of vipers. 

A Passtinc TuHovcnutr.—The great difference be- 
tween the young and old; the young have the world 
before. them, while the old are behind the world, 





THE. QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR.—The only sove- 
reign of Madagascar who ever saw the sea was Ra- 
dama lI. He marched down to the coast with 40,000 
men, but came back with a-greatly diminished atten- 
dance—the march and fever cut them down by 
wholesale. Indeed, Radama himself may be said to 
have been killed by the expedition. He caught the 





fever, and gave himself up to dissipation while 





fraternizing with the foreigners on the coast, and 
was never well again. Soon after his return to the 
capital he died. It is no wonder then that the nobles 
and advisers of the present, Queen are very much 
disturbed by the wish of her Majesty to see the 
ocean. The letters recently received from the is- 
land represent the Queen as thoroughly bent on the 
gratification of her curiosity, while her Ministers are 


determinedly opposed to her going. It has always 
been the policy of the Malagasy to make their capital 
as inaccessible as possible from the coast, and there- 
fore there are no roads—mere horse-tracks through 


great forests. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Fortifications (No. 2) Bill authorizes the fol- 
lowing expenditure in the financial year 1867-68 :— 
On the Portsmouth station, 196,0001.; Plymouth, 
149,0002.; Pembroke, 19,000/.; Portland, 46,0007. ; 
Gravesend, 93,0007. for works at Coalhouse Fort, 
Cliffe Forte, Shornmead, and Slough Battery ; Med- 
way and Sheerness, 75,000/.; Dover, 5,0002. ; Cork, 
12,0002. ; also 150,0007. for providing and fixing iron 
shields, and 55,000/. for land and incidental expenses. 
The total is 800,000/., which is to be raised as usual 
by: terminable annuities, noi extending beyond thirty 
years, so that this generation is to pay for it. 

WE may get some impression of the present mag- 
nitude of London by looking at a few details of its 
colossal state. Its houses number more than 
350,000, and its streets, if placed in a line, would 
extend from Liverpool to New York, and are lighted 
at night by 360,000 gas-lamps, consuming every 
twenty-four hours about 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 
Of the water supply 44,383,328 gallons are used per 
day. The travelling public sustain 5,000 cabs and 
1,500 omnibuses, besides all other sorts of vehicles 
which human need can require or human wit in- 
vent. Its hungry population devour in the course 
of every year 1,600,000 quarters of wheat, 240,000 
bullocks, 1,700,000 sheep, 28,000 calves, 35,000 pigs, 
10,000,000 head of game, 3,000,000 salmon, and innu- 
merable fish of other soris, and consume 43,200,000 
gallons of beer, 2,000,000 gallons of spirit, and 65,000 
pipes of wine. As a consequence 2,400 doctors find 
constant employment. London, finally, supports 
852 churches, which are presided over by 930 divines 
of greater or less note. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

THERE is a report that the Emperor of the French 
will visit England later im the season. 

THE stirrups which the Sultan used at Wimbledon 
were of pure gold. 

Berore the Sultan left our shores he received a 
copy of the Turkish Bible, in suitable binding, as a 
present from the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Tr is stated that the sale of cedar of Florida for 
making pencils amounts to 2 million of dollars an- 
nually. 

Tue Sultan spent 35,0002., the Viceroy 15,0007. in 
this country. This does not include some of the 
handsomest presents. The Viceroy’s 25,0001. neck- 
lace. was, itis said, purchased for his noble hostess. 

Tue Viceroy is said to have been immensely 
struck with the beauty of the English ladies, and to 
have found but one fault with them—that they rode 
on horseback, in his, eyes a great indecorum, 

A Sympou or THE Futrure.—In New Zealand, 
when the marriage ceremony takes place, it is a 
very old custom to knock the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom together previous to their union. 

Tue Emperor or AvstriaA.—The Austrian 
journals state that the Emperor Francis Joseph, on 
learning the execution of his brother Maximilian, 
declared that he would never again sign a death- 
warrant. 

On Sunday, July 21st., M. Godard ascended in a 
balloon, at Paris, spent the night in the clouds, and 
descended the next afiernoon beyond Cologne—over 
300 miles from Paris. The Germans made a great 
fuss with the adventurers, and held quite a fete. 

GoLpEN Harr.—Golden hair is going out of fashion 
and dark hair is coming in. Fashion could not have 
offered common sense a better revenge than the 
sight of the beauties that were dark-haired turning 
golden and then turning black again. Is the changing 
typical ? 

OuRk list of distinguished guests is not yet com- 
plete. We are to have a visit from the King and 
Queen of Portugal. Portngal is our oldest ally, and 
its Sovereign is our Queen’s cousin. is King Luis 
to be sent to the Clarendon like his wife’s brother, 
the Duke of Aosta ? 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Perer Caxesreap.—You cannot do better than copy the 
formula in eur correspondence columns. 

Samugt W-. x De A——t.—If you desire to have the 
work in question by all means send the order and postage 
stamps. The publishers you name are highly respectable. 

T. H. W.—1. The recipe which we gave against blistering 
the hands is a preventive, and therefore to be used before 
rowing. 2. Handwriting businesslike, being both clear and 
legible. 

H. (Belfast).—We cannot give you a recipe for the nasal 
disorder you name. You maybe suffering from incipient 
polypus. Apply at once to an hospital surgeon, who willin all 
probability give you immediate relief. 

A Constant Susscriner.—l. To obtain the berth youname 
apply either personally, or by letter enclosing references, to 
the secretary of either of the steamboat companies you 
mention. 2. We never heard of a “midshipman” of a 
Gravesend boat. 

W. H.—Our a:ivice is, do not attempt a cure by any Quack 
means, but apply at once to the surgeon occulist of the hos- 
pital in your vicinity. You are very young, and will doubt- 
lessly “grow out of it” Having so far improved, a few 
years will in all probability effect the cure 

M. B.—1. You cannot get your nephew into Christ Hospital 
(Bluecoat School) without obtaining a “ presentation " from 
one of the governors. 2. It certainly would not be prudent 
on the part of a young woman to travel in company with 
her betrothed husband unaccompanied by other friends. 

Enwarp.—A husband is entitled to all the personal pro- 
perty which his wife takes under the will. The proper 
course for the executors te pursue will be to take both hus- 
band’s and wife's receipts for all property handed over to 
them. 

A.pnoyse.—Any good hard ball will do for boys’ cricket; 
the regular cricket ball is nine inches in circumference, and 
does not weigh less than five ounces and a half nor more 
than five ounces and three-quarters. This is called the 
ma’ ball, 

J. Fu.tox.—A very delicate oil, much used in Russian 
cookery, is ex'racted from the seeds of the sunflower, ani is 
obtained by enclosing them in bags, an steeping them iu 
warm water, after which the oil is expressed; it is said to 
be very delicious, and as good as butter. 

L. R.—1. There is no method by which you can render 
sunken eyes more prominent, patience and Dame Nature 
alone can help you; but why desire the alteration? Do you 
not know that the sunken eye is supposed to be a sign of 
a reflective mind? 2. Avoid the walnut shells. Play no 
tricks with nature, or you will assuredly suffer. 

G. L—The second husband of a widow to whom her first 
busband left the freehold property for life, subject to the 
then existing mortgage upon it, has only a lien upon the 
property to the extent of the mortgage which he paid off. 
The children by the first husband, on the death of their 
mother, will be entitled to the property, subject to the mort- 
gage. 

AvrELIA.—Major means greater and minor less; these 
words are applied in music to intervals in general, but 
particularly to the third both in melody and harmony. A 
minor interval contains one semitone less than its corre- 
sponding major one, thus the major third consists of four 
semitones, the minor third of three. 

Frora.—The flower called Angelica archangelica belongs 
to the class Pentandria, order Digynia, and natural order 
Umbellifera. Itis a large, bushy annual, found in the most 
northern regions. such as Lapland and Greenland. The Lap- 
landers look upon it as the “spirit of poetry and courage,” 
and think if they wreathe their brows with it that it will in- 
fuse into them successful love and irresistible valour. 

TrrreL_L.—Establishments for the purpose of lending 
money on personal effects, &c., are of considerable antiquity. 
In the middle ages the Lombards, who were then the prin- 
cipal merchants, took to this branch of commerce, and from 
them the modern system of pawnbroking is undoubtedly de- 
rived. Michael de Northberg, Bishop of London in the reign 
of Edward IIL, was the first who introduced it into Eng- 
dJand. 

Metrmpa.—The Danish national lyric which accompanied 
the princess on her route through her native country was 
written by Johan Evald, one of the most vigorous dramatic 
and lyrical poets of Germany. It was struck off by him in 





a happy moment amidst great illness and poverty, and was 
immediately adopted as the national anthem of his country. 
The incident to which it refers took place in the great sea 
fight between the Danes and Swedes on the coa.? of Den- 
mark, July 11, 1644, when King Christian IV. comrvanded 


| Diophantus, who first wrote upon the subject about the 


or disabled arourtd him, struck by the splinters of a piece of 
timber shattered by a cannon ball, and the king himself was 
severely wounded, he never moved from his post until the 
battle was won. “Niels Juel,” mentioned in the lyric, was 
a celebrated Danish admiral, and “Tordenshield” was the 
nom de guerre of ther f , Vice-Admiral 
Pederwessel. 

Avsrey.—To form a happy and well-ordered family there 
should always be one firm and sweet temper, possessing 
the power of controlling without seeming to dictate. The 
essence of good breeding is in the gift of conciliation; a 
manu who has every other title to our respect besides that of 
courtesy is in danger of forfeiting them all; a rade manner 
renders its owner liable to affront. He is never without 
dignity who avoids wounding the dignity of others. 

R. Fraser.—India-rubber readily dissolves in pure ether, 
and affords a colourless solution when put into hot naptha 
distilled from native petroleum, or from coal-tar; it swells 
to a considerable extent, and if then triturated with a pestle, 
and pressed through a sieve, it affords a homogeneous 
varnish, which being applied by a flat edge of metal or wood 
to cloth prepares it for forming the patent water-proof 
cloth. India-rabber dissolves also in linseed oil, and in the 
oils of lavender and sassafras. 


J. Tartor.—Algebra is said to have been invented by 











year 2004.p. Algebra, as a science, has undergone no re- 
volution since the time of Harriot and Descartes, but it has 
been improved in all its details, and greatly varied and ex- 
tended in its applications ; it has completely superseded the 
comparatively feeble ancient analysis, and may now be re- 
garded as forming the basis of the whole editice of mathe- 
matical science. 

A. Y. Z.—Good English champagne may be made by 
boiling nine pounds of moist sugar in three gallons of water 
for half an hour; skim it well, and pour tire boiling Hquor 
on one gallon of currants, picked from the stalks but not 
bruised; when cold ferment it for two days with half a pint 
of ale yeast, then pour it through a flannel bag into a clean 
cask with half a pint of isinglass finings. When it has dene 
working stop it up for a month, and then bottle it off. Put 
a lump of sugar into each bottle. To make it of grapes 
use the same quantity of that fruit instead of the currants. 


WE PASS ALONG. 


Still day by day we pass along 
The busy path of life, 
And listen to the mingled sounds 
Of joy, and grief, and strife. 
The sunbeams give their radiant light, 
The shadows near us stray, 
And many hopes and many cares 
Go with us all the way. 


The clouds which float along our sky 
Are sometimes tipped with gold, 

And sometimes heavily they fall— 
Tempestuons, dark, wad cold. 

With selfish aims and wilful hearts 
We tread the great highway, 

Grasping with careless hands the flowers 
Which bloom for us each day. 


T. H. W., seventeen, 5 ft. 5in., and fair. Respondent must 
be about the same age, tall, dark, and respectable. 

Henry Liorp (a gunmaker), twenty-one, and plainly 
educated. Respondent must be domesticated. 

Water Foors, twenty-five, tall, dark, gentlemanly, and 
with 120/.a year. Respondent must have a little money. 

C. WaLLER, twenty-two, medium height, and dark. Re- 
spondent must be about eighteen, ladylike, and tall. 

Emma, 5 ft. in height, dark browa hair and eyes, and of a 
loving disposition. 

M.S., middle age. Respondent must be about the same 
age, possess some property, and have an income. 
Exizasetn, eighteen, tall, can play and sing, but not do- 
mesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, gentlemanly, 
with an income. 

Bansuee, sixteen, good figure, and has a small income. 
Respondent must be steady and have a lucrative occupa- 
tion; brown hair preferred. 

SHamyL, twenty-eight, 5 ft. 9 in., fair, blue eyes, light 
brown hair, moustache and beard. Respondent must be 
dark and about twenty-five. 

Isoxpa, thirty, medium height, dark hair and eyes, edu- 
cated, and thoroughly d ticated. Respondent must be 
educated and affectionate. 

Jase, blue eyes, fair hair, good looking, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, and fond of music and home. (Handwriting 
pretty and ladylike.) 

Harris (a mechanic), twenty-five, 5 ft. 5 in., dark, sober, 
steady habits, and a poet. Respondent must be fond of 
poetry and music and be between nineteen and twenty-five. 
Syrpyer R. (a watchmaker), thirty, medium height, fair, 
and good looking. Respondent must have a little money; 
a brunette preferred. 

Tom D., twenty-one, tall, good looking, brown hair and 
eyes, and in a good busi Respondent must be amiable, 
does not matter about her being pretty; a small fortune 
preferred. 

Dora and Exste. “Dora,” sixteen, 5 ft. 5 in., dark gray 
eyes, light brown hair, and good teeth. “Elsie,” twenty, 
medium height, dark blue eyes, and golden hair. Re- 
spondents must be tall, dark, and gentlemanly. 

Lonpon (a widower), between forty and fifty, good look- 
ing, pleasing manners, and in @ good situation. R dent 
must not be less than forty, good looking, inclined to em- 
bonpoin:, fond of music, and possess a little money. 

Avy D., eighteen, medium height, auburn hair, hazel 
eyes, fond of music, and will have 500/. when twenty-one. 
Respondent must be from twenty-three to twenty-five, dark 
and good tempered, with an income of 22. per week. 

A Morser.—The sleeping together of the healthy and 
the unhealthy, of the young with the old, cannot be too 
much deprecated. Parents and friends ought to oppose it 
as much as lies in their power, for during the night con- 
siderable exhalation proceeds from the body, and a large 
quantity of the vapours of the surrounding air is absorbed; 











near a child will in exchange for’ health impart woaknoss. 
a sickly mother near her daugh*eT communicates sickjy 
emanations to her—ifthe mother h.%$ pulmonary consump. 
tion it will ultimately be communicat.°4 to her child. Iris 
a well-known fact that even sleeping *2 the bed in which 
@ consumptive has slept is a powerful .“24 sure source of 
contagion for both men and women, butespc Cially for young 
people. 

Axice.—It is not white gloves alone that requir? cleaning, 
green, buff, mauve, and all light gloves are alwa,’s worn, 
but they soon soil, and thus lose their beauty long efore 
they are worn out. To clean such gloves take 2 0.”. of 
white curd soap, a4j-oz. of carbonate of potash, a litle 
water, and 1 drachm of carbonate of ammonia; cut the soayy 
fine and boil it gently in the water; when of the consistency 
of —_ add the two other ingredients and mix well to. 
gether; let it get cold, then rab the paste upon the gloves 
(upon the hand) with clean flannel, and as the dirt disappears 
use more clean flannel to brighten them. 

S. A.—1. Your system, without doubt, being out of order 
has produced the disorder you name, hence have regard to 
the conduct of your general health; take a good tonic, g 
urifier or strengthener of the blood, say @ preparation of 
ron or sarsaparilla, at the same time be temperate both in 
eating and drinking, and take ogee! of open air exercisy, 
2. There is no book describing the duties of purser on board 
steam-ships. If, however, you apply at the office of 
shipowner you will obtain the necessary information. A 
purser must necessarily be a good accountant. Your hand- 
writing with a little more care would fit you for the office 
supposing you could obtain it. 

AyceLo.—Sculpture in the early history of most nations 
had its origin in religious worship, and was chiefly em- 
ployed in the service of religion; it was so with the 
ancient Britons, who on emerging from absolute barbarism, 
manifested the greatest adhesion to image worship and 
superstitious ceremonies. When the Romans conquered 
Britain the people, in imitation of them, carved statues, 
built temples, baths, and other structures, remains of which 
have been found in different parts of England. The long 
reign of Henry III. was favourable to British sculpture, for 
during that reign artists were allured from foreign lands by 
promises of reward, and great encouragement was given to 
sculptors of our own country. The noble cathedrals of 
York and Gloucester were erected: at this time. 
CuaRLEs.—Scot, from sceat, an Anglo-Saxon word, origi- 
nally signified “a part” or “portion;” it meant also in com- 
position any sum paid—thus sawl-scoat, soul-scot, or soul- 
shot, was the name of the ecclesiastical due payable at the 
open grave for the benetit of the soul of the deceased. Pre- 
vious to the Reform Act, in the reign of William IV., in 
many boroughs the payment of scot and lot constituted a 
qualiftcation as a voter for a Member of Parliament for the 
borough. Those who possessed such qualification at the 
time of the Act passing had, under ce’ conditions, their 
rights reserved to them. The qualification consists in the 
payment of the rates which are allotted to each person as 
the proportion to be contributed by him. The criterion 
adopted for the purpose of ascertaining the scot and lot voters 
of a borough is the poor-rate of the respective parishes 
comprised in it. 

Portrr.—“The Banquet at the Guildhall,” by T. Tones, 
is respectfully declined, for although the ideas are rather 
prettily expressed, the metre is ineorrect—‘ Yearnings,” by 
C. SIBLey, possess some merit, but are not quite up to our 
standard—" Jessie” is also declined with thanks—Lorti, 
your poem is good, and under consideration. 


Commontcations REcrIveD: 

N. 8S. E. is responded to by—“Alice R.," twonty-sir, 
5 ft. 3 in., dark hair and eyes, a brunette, not good looking, 
but thoroughly domesticated. 

A. T. ( professional) by—‘Josephine,” fair, light curly 
hair, blue eyes, and will have 100/. a year. 

Loney Tom by—"“ Nellie,” eighteen, medium height, o 
blonde, pretty, and of a loving disposition. 

H.C. H. by—“ Minnie,” seventeen, tall, a blonde, amiable, 
and wiil have a small annuity when she is of age. 

Moss Ross by—“ Rosebud,” 5 ft., blue eyes, dark hair, and 
good looking. 

W. D. by—“Lizzio,” seventeen, fair, and thinks she 
would suit. 

C. H. C. by—“ Ellen” (a widow), twenty-seven, a trades- 
woman and @ member of the English Church. 

F. H. W. by—“S. N. E. H.,” eighteen, medium height, 
light complexion, brown hair, genteel and amiable, and 
thinks she would suit. 

F. H, W. (Leicestershire) by—‘ Will Archer,” twenty-one, 
5 ft. 7 in., fair, curly hair, good looking, a tradesman’s 500, 
and will start in business in a twelvemonth. 

A Geeman Lavy by—“Joha Harris.” ‘ 

Wivow (forty-seven, with two children) by—“S. C.” (a 
widower), fifty, with property and a few hundred pounds. 

Coxstance by—“ Cassio,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 94in., and dark; 
and—“Chemicus,” twenty-six, 5 ft. 10 in., good looking, fond 
of masic, and in a business. 

J. W. by—“A. B.”—*“ A. D. N.,” middle age, income 130/., 
70. of which is secure for life; and—“ Rayford.” ; 

Lean Mortimer by—“Fred L.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 7 in., 
dark hair and whiskers, and good looking—“Jim” (* 
widower), twenty-seven, 5 ft. 6in., good looking, and will 
some day have a good business; and—"N. Z.,” thirty, 
professional. 
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the fleet as hig own admiral. Although twelve men felldead 





two healthy children cmates together will mutually give 
and receive healthy exhalations, but a weak, sickly adult 








Strand, by J. Watson. 








